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STERILIZATION! 
By THE Rev. Henry Davis, S.J. 


N the August number of the CLercy REview last year, 
Dr. Mahoney made reference to two matters of great 
importance, namely, Sterilization of the Unfit, and 

i the use of the so-called Infertile Period in Family 
ife. 


The sterilization of the mentally and physically unfit 
will, we believe, become a very pressing matter before 
long for confessors, Catholic doctors, and nurses. One 
may be sure that if the Bill in favour of the sterilization 
of certain unfit persons that has already passed into law 
in Germany is to be actually applied on and after 
January 1st, 1934, Catholic doctors and nurses will have 
their problems to face in that country, and the German 
hierarchy will, no doubt, lay down clear principles of 
action for all German Catholics.*, Our own problems in 
England may be simultaneous, so that before any official 
guidance on the subject is given elsewhere, our confessors 
will have to direct their penitents in this matter, and 
they will be confronted with the exceedingly difficult 
problems, of co-operation in an unjustifiable operation on 
the defenceless and innocent defective. There will be 


‘Since this article was sent to press, the Report of the 
Departmental Committee on Sterilization has been issued. 
Readers of the CLerGy ReEviEw have had their attention called 
to the Report by comments in the Catholic press. It will be 
sufficient to say here that the Committee have recommended the 
sterilization of certain classes of defectives on a voluntary basis, 
but if the defective cannot give a reasonable consent, then parent 
or guardian may give consent. 


2 We understand that Catholics are legally exempted from the 
operation of this law. ‘os 
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much more likelihood of the German Bill being still-born 
than will be the case with a similar Bill in this country, 
for the German Catholic opposition is numerically 
stronger than is the Catholic opposition here. 


That the reader may be clear as to what is meant by 
this sterilization, it is important to distinguish between 
two sorts of it. Sterilization is called eugenic, when its 
purpose is to improve the race negatively by preventing 
undesirable ofispring from being born. This is done by 
depriving a prospective parent, man or woman, of the 
capacity of generating. Sterilization is called thera- 
peutic, when its purpose is to cure or arrest disease in an 
individual. The operation is the same in both kinds. 


Now in the treatment of defectives, the English way 
will not be the Nazi way. The latter is nothing if not 
forthright and truculent. English procedure will be, at 
first, partial, tentative, and almost apologetic. Public 
opinion will not be hustled or fiouted. The extreme 
eugenist will go very slowly, but eventually he will get 
his way, unless public opinion from the first quite 
definitely and decisively turns down even the most 
slender instalment of this proposed attack on the bodily 
integrity of the unfit. Nevertheless, there are signs at 
present that public opinion is moving towards some 
measure of sterilization. Town Councillors have begun 
to be very vocal in suggesting that something must now 
be done in this direction, that the unfit must now be 
prevented from multiplying, the expense of maintaining 
defectives in institutions is too great, and the operation 
for the prevention of defective procreation is simple, 
inexpensive and effectual. 


It is indeed to be admitted that if the State or Local 
Authorities were to round up and segregate all defectives 
in this country, the financial burden would be crushing, 
and to avoid such an apparently useless expenditure the 
ordinary citizen bereft of ethical principles will soon be 
urging the short, sharp method of sterilization on the 
grand scale. The policy will be the more readily 
adopted, as the so-called arguments are very plausible. 
The citizen will be as easily misled in this matter as he 
has been misled in the matter of contraception. The 
usual appeal will be made to hard cases, with the usual 
result. The Catholic Church will be soon found to be 
alone in her opposition to eugenic sterilization, since it 
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must be increasingly evident that moral principles, so 
readily accepted by Catholics, are not aecepted at all 
outside the Church. Furthermore, it is difficult to 
establish fundamental moral principles, and it is neces- 
sary for the acceptance of those principles to put away 
the effects of education that does without God, and the 
obsessions of bigotry, and the influence of conventions. 
Many English writers and speakers are now driving 
Catholics back on to first principles, and the battle is 
on the terrain of Natural law. The apologetic of the 
next generation will surely be the elucidation of the 
fundamental principles of Natural Law. 


On the particular subject of sterilization of the unfit, 
there is supposed to be ‘‘ a liberal Catholic movement 
that is said to permit human sterilization for therapeutic 
purposes, and even for eugenic purposes, when the 
cacogenic progenitors and their progeny are a burden to 
themselves and society.’”’ When Dr. J. H. Landman, 
who used these words, wrote his book on Human 
Sterilization, in which he sets forth all the methods, 
antiquated and modern, of sterilization, there was, we 
believe, on the part of a few Catholic writers, a theoretical 
approval of the sterilization of the unfit. That amount 
of approval gave the Press the opportunity of appealing 
to Catholic opinion as being in favour of the movement, 
and unfortunately the Press never stated how slight and 
how qualified that approval was. The facts of the case 
were that this qualified approval was due to one writer 
only, Dr. Mayer. His view was accepted by Dr. J. Ryan 
and Dr. C. P. Bruehl, both of them considerable authori- 
ties in the United States on moral questions. But it 
must be added that their approval was conditioned by 
the urgent need of the State, when that need should 
arise. Not one, however, of the three writers admitted 
that the state of urgency existed at the present time, and 
consequently, they did not admit that sterilization could 
be resorted to in the concrete circumstances of the day. 
But they did admit the principle, and that admission was 
both unfortunate and, we think, not justified, in view of 
the universal teaching in the schools on the subject of 
mutilation. There was unanimity on the matter 
amongst moral theologians. No writer, so far as we 
know, ever condoned State mutilation of the unfit for 
eugenic purposes. We say that the admission was 
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unfortunate, because those who appeal to statistics of 
mental defectives, namely, those who draw up Reports 
of the Board of Control, the members of the British 
Social Hygiene Council, and of the Eugenic Society, 
could claim that they were justified in thinking that a 
very acute state of urgency now exisis, since the numbers 
of mental defectives have been found to be enormous, 
and those numbers are, they maintain, growing every 
year. The theoretical opinion in favour of sterilization 
was, therefore, a surrender to the enemy. 


After the recent papal encyclical on Christian 
Marriage, none of the writers mentioned could approve 
of eugenic sterilization even in principle under any 
circumstances. Therefore, it cannot be maintained that 
there is any liberal Catholic movement in its favour. 


Again, it has been asserted on public platforms in this 
country, as at Hereford, that Catholics in California have 
submitted themselves for sterilization with the approval 
of Catholic clergy. If the assertion means that official 
recognition of any sort was given, it is untrue. The 
writer has the best evidence for saying this, based on 
letters received. from persons residing in California. 


It will perhaps be of interest to the reader to have 
some facts derived from clinical experience where 
sterilization has been legalized and tried. We may at 
once say that most public bodies have been very slow to 
take advantage of the law in favour of sterilization. 
While it is true to say that many of the States of North 
America have been the home of experimentation in this 
matter, the inferences drawn have been based on a 
meagre experience. A small number of cases in which 
eugenic sterilization has had good results have served as 
a basis of premature generalizations. 


That the reader may see what has been done up to the 
present in the way of eugenic sterilization, we will set 
forth the latest figures issued by the Human Betterment 
Foundation, Pasadena, California. We will add the 
reasons that are alleged and broadcasted in its favour, 
and will endeavour to reply to each in turn. 


The following figures are supplied by the Human 
Betterment Foundation, and represent the number of 
operations for eugenic sterilization performed in the 
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State Institutions under State laws in the United States 
up to January Ist, 1933. 


State. Male. Female. Total. State. Male. Female. Total. 
Alabama 73 58 1381 Nebraska 94 135 229 
Arizona 10 10 $20 New Hampshire. 23 142 
California 4,423 4,081 8,504 New York 1 41 
Connecticut 18 320 338 North Carolina 10 36 
Delaware 181 296 North Dakota " 37 


Idaho 4 9 13 Oklahoma 

Indiana 159 3 217 Oregon 296 
Iowa 56 94 South Dakota 5D 
Kansas 588 976 Utah 44 
Maine 5 41 Vermont 8 
Michigan 264 1,083 Virginia 479 
Minnesota 72 621 693 Washington 6 
Mississippi 1 11 12 West Virginia 0 
Montana 33 48 81 Wisconsin 40 


Total: 16,066 (M. 6,999; F. 9,067). 


It is to be added that Nevada and New Jersey 
sterilization laws but no operations were performed. In 
the State of New York, the statute passed in 1912 was 
repealed and declared unconstitutional in 1918. 


We may now turn our attention to the reasons alleged 
in favour of eugenic sterilization. Each reason is set 
forth and a reply given. 


1. ‘‘ There is one effect only of sterilization, it 
prevents parenthood.”’ 


Reply. There has not yet been sufficient investigation 
into the matter to warrant anyone saying that there are 
no harmful effects of the operation. It is reasonable to 
think that the inhibition of a natural function by depriv- 
ing a person of a healthy organ, however small, produces 
evil physical effects. The first reason alleged is, there- 
fore, an example of hasty generalization. 


2. ‘ Sterilization in no way unsexes the patient.’ 


Reply. This is to understate the facts. One might 
quite as truthfully say that it does unsex the patient, 
because it deprives both man and woman of the fullness 
of the procreative function, inasmuch as it deprives them 
of some internal sexual organ. It induces sterility by 
surgical interference. That may reasonably be called 
unsexing the patient. The statement can only mean 
that the operation produces no external sign. 
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_ 3. “* Sterilization is a protection, not a punishment; 
it therefore carries no stigma or humiliation.’’ 


Reply. If sterilization is defended on the ground that 
it is a protection but not a punishment, one asks for 
whose protection is it intended? Certainly not for the 
protection of the patient, but of society. This is nothing 
else than te claim that the individual may be deprived 
of a very important function for the sake of other people. 
This is undoubtedly an immoral and unjust procedure 
to adopt in the case of innocent persons. This kind of 
sterilization is an assumption by the State of complete 
control over the bodies of its citizens. It would, there- 
fore, be more correct to say that the sterilization of the 
defective is a punishment for being defective. It does 
also, of course, protect the pockets of the public. If 
the eugenist resorts to the well eh objection that boys 


were mutilated for the preservation of the high pitch 
of the voice, one has to say very emphatically that this 
mutilation is opposed to Catholic teaching. The theo- 
logians who, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
defended the procedure, were in a negligible minority. 


4. ‘Sterilization is approved by the families and 
friends of the patients.”’ 


Reply. Parents and friends have no right to approve 
of the mutilation of others. They have as little right to 
do so, as have the State and the individual who is 
sterilized. It would be a gross violation of personal 
integrity for parents to offer their children for mutilation. 


5. ‘‘ Sterilization is approved by the medical staff, 
social workers, probation and parole officers who have 
come in contact with the 8,506 patients sterilized in the 
last twenty-five years up to January Ist, 1933.”’ 


Reply. It is an offence to common sense to suggest 
such a reason as this. What have all these people to do 
with the body of the defective? Might they not quite as 
well approve of the sterilization of consumptives, 
epileptics, those who suffer from cardiac complaints, the 
alcoholic, the brutal, the lazy? It must be obvious that 
many things may be desirable on some grounds without 
being permissible. Thus, if two married persons have 
four or five children whom they can hardly maintain, it 
would no doubt be desirable that they should have no 
more for the present, but it would be unjustifiable to 
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separate the parties, or to kill off two or three of the 
children, or induce abortion of every subsequent fetus, 
or kill a child in the womb who had survived all attempts 
at its premature expulsion. 


6. ‘‘ Sterilization permits many patients to return to 
their homes, who would otherwise be confined to institu- 
tions for years. It thus keeps homes together, and 
prevents the break-up of families.”’ 


Reply. This reason frankly assumes that a good 
result would justify a particular means without any 
investigation of the means. The principle comes to this, 
namely, granted that eugenic sterilization is a good 
thing under some limited aspects, then you can say that 
it is justified for the sake of the good that will result. 
Furthermore, these eugenists seem to be very anxious to 
keep the family together. But the sterilized defective 
at the age, say, of twenty years, will, on dismissal, make 
a home for himself or herself, and this is explicitly in- 
tended by those who favour sterilization with dismissal, 
as we shall see. Is it not really absurd to allege that the 
sterilized, instead of being confined in institutions, would 
return to the bosom of their families? They would not. 
They would marry on their own account, and would 
themselves break up the family. Again, it is most 
unusual to find more than one defective in a family with 
three or four children, taking defectives in the lump. 
Are these eugenists going to maintain that a family is 
broken up when one child is kept in an institution, whilst 
father, mother, and the other children remain at. home? 
The eugenist will often suggest that defectiveness is in 
a family because one child is defective. Because he 
knows of families in which several children are defective, 
he will ask us to admit his contention that institutional 
care breaks up families. But even if it did, might he not 
ask parents whether they would not much prefer their 
defective child or children to be cared for in an institu- 
tion rather than be sent back, sterilized, to the bosom of 
the family, where they will be ill-nurtured, and become 
the butt of unfeeling neighbours, as they often are. No, 
the sentimental regard which the eugenist appears to 
have for the family appears to be an excuse for urging 
his plea for sterilization. 


Now it is to be admitted that the expense of segregating 
all defectives would be colossal. But the trouble of 
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maintaining them in their own homes would make the 
poor still poorer. If a vast sum of money. cannot be 
collected from the richer classes, the alternative (apart 
from colonization, of which later) will be to saddle poor 
families with the expense of keeping their defective 


children, and in the long run such a policy will increase 
pauperism. 


7. ‘* Sterilization protects children from being born 
to be brought up by mentally diseased or mentally 
deficient parents or by the State.”’ 


Reply. This appeal on behalf of children who do not 
exist forgets that these hypothetical children would not 
be protected, but would never exist, in consequence, not 
of any favour to them, but by depriving their potential 
parents of real rights, namely, rights to bodily immunity. 
It is true that the consent of patients will usually be 
sought, but this will not be universally the case. Persons 
who cannot give consent because they are not rational, 
will be sterilized without their consent. Indeed, they 
will be forcibly sterilized. This suggestion is to he 
found in the German Sterilization law. 


8. ‘* Sterilization takes a great burden of expense off 
the taxpayer, and enables the State to care for many 
more patients than would otherwise be possible.”’ 


Reply. This reason seems quite humanitarian, but at 
the expense of the patient. The benefit to others than 
the sterilized is beginning to be accepted as a good reason 
for the procedure. We remember that this reason was 
discreetly kept in the background a few years ago, for 
it was never mentioned. Now, it appears that a patient 
may be sterilized in order that others with no more valid 
rights to existence and integrity may be kept in insti- 
tutions. But really precisely the same argument would 
apply to the sterilization of many others who are not 
mentally defective. Where then is the eugenist going 
to draw the line? 


We may add here some very enlightening statistics 
issued by the Human Betterment Foundation, Pasadena, 
California. It is stated that there are six millions in the 
United States who have been, are now, or at some time 
will be legally committed as insane to State institutions. 
The number who suffer from equal mental disease 
sufficient at some time to incapacitate them for work, but 
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who are never legally declared insane, is about as great, 
making ten per cent. of the population, or twelve million 
persons subject to mental disease in one of its most 
serious forms. But these twelve millions are not the 
whole story. There are six millions additional: who, 
though not mentally diseased, are so deficient in intellect, 
that they are often described as feebleminded. Many of 
these defectives, it is true, will never produce children 
owing to natural reasons. This, then, is the situation 
which America faces now; eighteen million persons who 
are, or at some time during life will be, burdened by 
mental disease or mental defect, and in one way or 
another a charge and tax upon the rest of the population. 
A billion dollars a year would be a low estimate of the 
cost of caring for these unfortunates either in or out of 
institutions. The cost to the community of those who 
are not cared for, who are furnishing a large part of the 
staggering crime bill, and the loss due to accidents, is 
much greater. Finally, what sort of government can be 
expected, what progress can be looked for, when so large 
a part of the voters are mentally abnormal? 


Now the Committee who were responsible for these 
criticisms on the state of things in America also 
explicitly admit that the feebleminded are subject to 
exploitation, likely to get into difficulties with law 
enforcement officers, and certain to contribute more 
than their quota to the ranks of delinquency and crime, 
and much more to those of dependency and pauperism. 


Yet sterilization and dismissal are suggested. But the 
feebleminded will remain what they are, though 
sterilized. There will still be vast numbers of them 
among the population, for it is quite certain that the 
sterilization of all the feebleminded now living would 
make hardly any impression on the sum total in the next 
generation. Feeble-mindedness is always cropping up 
in every class. The number of “ carriers’’ runs into 
millions, so that the remedy suggested by sterilization is 
highly impracticable. It is superfluous to add that if 
the abnormal are not to have the franchise, it is not 
necessary to resort to sterilization to that end, and as 
already stated, Governments will have to go on for 
centuries being subject to the voting idiosyncrasies of the 
feebleminded, unless some as yet unthought of remedy 
is found; but that remedy will not be sterilization, 
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though even if it proved to be a remedy in some future 


century, it ought not to be employed for the reasons 
already given. 


9. ‘Sterilization has been followed by a marked 
decrease in sex offences.”’ 


Reply. This cannot be proved, and it is antecedently 
improbable. Almost all the sex offences committed by 
defectives manifest themselves by the conception or birth 
of illegitimate children. The sterilized person will not, 
of course, procreate, but it must be obvious that since the 
extended knowledge of contraceptive methods has led to 
an increase of sexual irregularities, so sterilization, far 
from diminishing sexual irregularities, will have the 
contrary effect, for in both cases, the one factor that most 
of all contributes to the practice of sexual irregularities is 
the absence of the fear of consequences. Furthermore, 
Catholics do not admit that sex offences against the 
person are the only offences to consider. Sex irregu- 
larities that are not offences against the person, within 
the meaning of the law, are also to be considered, and 
these, we submit, would be enormously increased by 
crowds of sterilized persons let loose amongst the body 
of citizens, for the sterilized person remains defective, 
and though their sexual tendencies may be lessened, 
there are people who will take advantage of sterilized 
defectives. It has been well said by a psychiatrist of 
wide experience that the world is too bad a place for the 
mental defective to live in. 


10. ‘* Sterilization enables handicapped persons to 
marry and to have a life normal in most respects, who 
without sterilization could not be allowed to marry.” 


Reply. If a feebleminded person has sense enough to 
marry, knowing what marriage is, then no one can 
forbid the marriage, even if it be proved, and it is very 
far from having been proved, that feeblemindedness is 
heritable. This right to marry is a natural right, and it 
must be obvious that in exercising that right a man or 
woman does not invade any rights of others. It is not 
certain that a given marriage will be prolific, and if it is 
prolific, it is not certain that the offspring will be feeble- 
minded, and even if they are feebleminded, it is the 
business of the State to look after them in default of their 
parents. These conclusions are unacceptable to persons 
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who wish to sacrifice the individual to the State, and who 
think that man exists for the benefit of the State. 


Furthermore, if citizens take a true ethical view, and 
still more if they take the Christian view, they will 
admit that the existence of defectives is not useless. 
The writer does not imply that the Catholic Church is 
in favour of doing nothing, or of approving of hordes 
of real defectives; certainly, the Church would prefer to 
see less defectiveness, but it will never tolerate the unjust 
treatment of the defective. All Catholics know that 
sterilization will do no good to a State, they urge 
scientists to find a remedy for the state of things, and 
whilst the defective is with us, we are bound to exercise 
Christian charity towards everyone, not excluding the 
defective. 


If an improvement is made in the social conditions of 
the people, it must be made first in the classes of the poor, 
for it is admitted that a good deal, perhaps the greater 
part, of feeble-mindedness is due to pre-natal neglect, bad 
environment, drunkenness, vice, neglect of adolescent 
boys and girls. To these factors must certainly be 
added an education without God. These things can be 
remedied by wise legislation. No doubt, centuries will 
elapse before there is any marked change for the better, 
but we venture to think that legislation to counteract the 
diseases of social living will produce an amelioration in 
future generations long ages before sterilization could do 
any good at all. 


11. ‘‘ Sterilization is a practical and necessary step 
to prevent racial deterioration.”’ 


Reply. We submit that it is not practical, because, 
leaving aside the insane who need not be sterilized 
since they must be segregated, the decrease in feeble- 
mindedness brought about by the sterilization of all 
known defectives in each generation would be negligible. 
It is not impracticable to improve conditions of life 
among the lower strata, as they are called, where 
defectiveness most of all emerges. These defectives 
issue from the ‘‘ carriers.’ That is why defectiveness 
appears to be endemic in the race. If we improve the 
conditions of these ‘‘ carriers,’ we might reasonably 
expect less defectiveness, for it is becoming more and 
more evident that defectiveness is due less to germinal 
weakness than to environment. Modern conditions have 
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probably intensified defectiveness both physical and 
mental. The adolescent boy and girl who live in the 
slums, grow up for the most part a defective race, owing 
to the excitement of city life, to terrible malnutrition, 
to the Godless education in the schools, and to their own 
precocious vice. They marry early, often on a pittance, 
and produce offspring more disposed by their surround- 
ings than were their parents to the weakness that quickly 
develops into deficiency of all sorts. The evil goes on 
apace. And the eugenist thinks he will cure this state 
of things by sterilizing defectives, whereas he will not 
touch the fringe of the matter. So that, quite apart from 
the unjustifiable infringement of the natural rights of 
the defective by sterilization, the eugenic policy is 
uneconomic and undemocratic in the highest degree. 


Other methods of facing .this terrible problem of the 
defective have been tried on a small scale, and the results 
have been consoling. Colonization of feeble-minded 
persons has not yet been tried on any large scale in this 
country. No doubt, it would be a costly experiment in 
the beginning, but it surely does not pass the wit of man 
to devise a scheme of colonization that will be at least 
self-supporting. Such colonization is, we believe, the 
only preventive of racial degeneration, and it leaves 
intact the rights of the individual. To expend wise care 
on defectives in colonies is to treat them as human 
beings, in a way that befits their freedom and dignity, 
and is demanded by the principles of justice and charity. 


NOTE ON THE GERMAN STERILIZATION LAW. 


The following extracts from the German Law on Sterilization 


are taken from Revue de la plus Grande Famille (Paris, August, 
1933). 


1. Subjects who are afflicted with hereditary maladies may 
be sterilized if it appear probable that their offspring will suffer 
seriously in body or mind. The maladies contemplated are the 
various forms of mental deficiency, epilepsy, St. Vitus’s dance, 
hereditary blindness or deafness, grave deformity, inveterate 
alcoholism (art. 1). 


2. Sterilization may be asked for by the subject or his (her) 
legal representative, and a formal medical certificate must 
accompany the application (art. 2). 

3. Sterilization of patients may be demanded by a medical 


officer of Public Health, or by Superintendents of sanatoria, 
asylums, penitentiaries (art. 3). 
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4. Decisions on the matter are to be issued by special Boards 
ander the Local Authority (arts. 5, 6). 


5. The procedure is secret (art. 7). 


6. Appeal may be lodged before a superior regional 
Authority (art. 9). 


7. The operation may be done only in an Institution and by 
a surgeon authorized ad hoc (art. 11). 


8. When judicial decision has been definitely given, the subject 
can be forced to submit to the operation (art. 12). 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


We append three additional notes, that the reader may 
see the trend of opinion on Sterilization of the Unfit. 
1. From The Times, Friday, October 6th, 1933 :— 


Sir Hilton Young, Minister of Health, on the occasion of the 
opening of the new Cell Barnes Colony for the treatment of 
Mental Defectives, said that institutional treatment for the 
mental defectives was indeed a form of wise spending. Such 
an institution should not be looked upon merely as a place of 
segregation, but as a place from which a general social service 
on behalf of mental defectives, inside and outside the institution, 
should be conducted. One of the most valuable functions of 
such an institution was that it could assist in stabilizing the 
conduct and forming the habits of the patients to a certain 
degree, that they might be allowed to return to live in the 


community’ either under licence or under guardianship. 


These words of Sir Hilton Young express precisely the 
Catholic attitude towards the mental defective. The colony will, 
it is said, cost for maintenance £20,000 a year, and the sum 
will be well expended and doubtless some of the cost will in 
time be defrayed by the work of the defectives. 


2. From Nature :— 


In the October issue of Nature (October 7th, 1933, p. 539), 
under Notes and Views, some striking facts and views on 
Sterilization are set forth. It appears that sterilization has 
been practised in Zurich for fifty years. The writer of the Notes 
says: ‘‘ The enlightened (sic) laws of this canton forbid the 
marriage of the insane and mentally deficient and ordain that 
if such’ marriages are contracted in defiance of the law, they 
shall be dissolved. Sterilization is legal in Zurich if it is 
performed on medical grounds: but the judges have ruled that 
if the condition of the afflicted person is such that it is certain 
that he or she will produce defective offspring, then that is a 
sufficient medical ground for sterilization. The insane, which 
in practice means persons afflicted with recurring attacks of 
insanity, and the obvious mental defectives, are confined in 
asylums, but this involves a very heavy expense to the canton, 
and the effort is made by nursing and rest to restore them to a 
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better state of health and then to give them their freedom. If 
they are sterilized before they go out, all fear of undesirable 
progeny is eliminated. Sterilization is also performed where 
a@ woman in poor circumstances who has had a large family 
and is unable without grave risk to bear any more, desires it, 
but the written consent of the patient is required. A curious 
point arises with what are called border-line cases of mental 
defect, that is high grade mental defectives. If, Dr. Maier 
states, the mental defect is accompanied by moral defect, then 
sterilization is insisted upon, for experience has shown that such 
moral defect is very prone to be inherited.” 


Nature then goes on to give its view on the eugenic problem 
in Great Britain. It says :— 


‘‘ Scientific men generally, we think, will view with approval 
the sterilization laws of Zurich; if obvious mental defectives 
were sterilized in England, it would be a great benefit, and 
it would in some degree diminish the numbers of the social 
problem group, but it would not solve the great eugenic problem 
which confronts the country. Mental defect is not a clearly 
defined factor or ‘ gene’ but a damage of infinitely graded 
character. In its higher grades it merges insensibly into mere 
foolishness and idleness. Yet it is precisely these grades which 
produce most offspring and hand on the defect to posterity. 
Until the second half of the nineteenth century, these unfortunate 
ofispring to a large extent died out before producing children. 
But our social legislation has raised their survival rate and 
thrown the cost of their maintenance on the really fit members 
of the community, who have in consequence restricted the 
numbers of their own offspring. These high grade defectives 
are people whom no Government would dare to sterilize as a 
result of an examination in a mental clinic. A remedy for 
this state of things would be to adopt sterilization as a penalty 
for bringing into the world children whom the parents are unable 
to support. It would be to apply compulsorily the treatment 
given to poorer women in Zurich with their consent. Public 
opinion in England will not easily be reconciled to this course, 
but if our over-population and unemployment continue, we may 
ultimately be driven to it.”’ 


3. From the Lancet :— 


In the «ancet for September 30th, 1933, Dr. Henry Herd, 
M.B.Edin., D.P.H., School Medical Officer, Manchester Education 
Committee, summarizes his views at the end of a long article 
on Sterilization of the mentally defective. The summary is as 
follows :— 


‘‘ No general measure of compulsory sterilization is justified, 
first of all on account of our ignorance of the method of 
transmission of the mental defect, and, secondly, even assuming 
Mendelian transmission, by our inability to detect the ‘ carrier’; 
it is literally true to say that we do not know who should be 
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sterilized in order to eliminate the defective. Only a voluntary 
measure of sterilization can, at the present time, be justified, 
but it is mere self-deception to believe that such a measure is 
going to reduce in any degree that matters the incidence of 
deficiency. Voluntary sterilization of defectives can only be 
accepted as a temporary placebo designed for individual and 
family relief, while we wait for science to clear up our ignorance 
of the underlying common factors which appear to determine 
the subnormal and the abnormal in the many forms which they 
assume. The smaller, though serious, problem of the defective 
will not be solved until the larger one of the subnormal and 
the abnormal is understood.”’ 





THE LUTHERAN SOURCE OF THE 
ANGLICAN ORDINAL 
By THE Rev. E. C. MESSENGER, Ph.D. 


(Third Article.) 


AST month we printed in full the remarkable rite 
for Ordination drawn up by Martin Bucer, the 
German Reformer. We now propose to establish : 


(1) that the rite is neither a translation of the First 
Ordinal made for Bucer (Dr. Firminger) nor a proposed 
revision of the First Ordinal, made in view of the Second 
(Denny and Lacey, and Dr. Moberly), but, to begin with, 
an integral part of a special work written by Bucer; 
which work 


(2) describes the Ordination customs of his Church at 
Strasburg. 


(3) It was not written in Germany (Courayer and Fr. 
Sidney Smith) but in England. 


(4) It was written before the First Ordinal, and to 


provide a model for this Ordinal. 


3. 


The Ordination rite of Bucer is not an _ isolated 
document, but is an integral part of a work entitled 
‘‘ De Ordinatione legitima ministrorum ecclesiae revo- 
canda, a D. Martino Buceri scriptum, nostris temporibus 
pernecessarium.’’ In the very first paragraph of this 
work, we are given to understand quite clearly that it 
will deal with the method of ordination : 


We must see, therefore, what the Holy Ghost teaches in 
its Scriptures as to what constitutes a lawful ordination of 
ministers. Now this teaching is that such lawful ordination 
of those who may be and should be recognized as rightfully 
called and approved for the ministry of the Church, consists 
in their solemn institution and initiation into the same 
ministry, by a lawful Ordainer, by the word of the Lord, the 
prayers of the Church, and the laying on of hands (p. 238). 


1 References throughout are to the Basle edition of the Scripte 


Anglicana, 1577. 
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Accordingly, after a first and lengthy section con- 
cerning the *‘ examination and proving of ministers of 
the Church,’’ Bucer comes to the second part of his work, 
on p. 254, and this is headed ‘‘ De Ordinatione.’’ ‘Again, 
to show that this second portion of the first section is 
an integral part of the work, we quote the beginning 
of the second : ‘‘ So much for the examination. . . . Now 
let us speak about the Ordination : 


Concerning Ordination: what this is was said at the 
beginning,® and it is equally clear from Acts xiii. that all 
those things are required for a legitimate ordination which 
are therein mentioned. . . . (p. 254). 


After commenting on the details mentioned in this 
place of Holy Scripture, Bucer proceeds as follows: 


Hence in order that our Churches (nostrae Ecclesiae) 
should restore these things (just referred to) to a salutary 
use, so far as may be (quoad possent), they have laid it 
down that sacred ordination is to be carried out more or less 
in this way (ad hunec fere modum sacram ordinationem 
faciendam instituerunt) (p. 255). 


Then there follows immediately the ‘‘ Ratio Ordinandi ”’ 
or rite, as given last month. 


II. 


In view of these very plain statements, it is difficult 
to understand how any persons can possibly have said 
or suggested as did the Revds. Denny and Lacey, that 
Bucer’s rite is merely a draft drawn up as a proposal 
for the Second Anglican Ordinal of 1552, not for the 
First Ordinal of 1550. Bucer says quite distinctly that 
it is a form of ordination which was drawn up and 
instituted by his Churches (nostrae ecclesiae) at some 
time in the past (instituerunt). 


To prove that by “‘ nostrae ecclesiae ’’ Bucer means, 
not the Church of England, but the Lutheran Churches 
of Germany, from which he had just come, one has 
only to glance at the way in which the same phrase is 
used in the rest of the work in question. 


To begin with, the first section, dealing with the 


* Italics mine throughout, unless otherwise stated. 
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examination and proving of candidates for the =e 
speaks also of the customs of “‘ nostrae ecclesiae ”’ 


In the examination of candidates for the ministry of the 
Church, our Church (nostra ecclesia) has endeavoured to 
restore things (revocare studuit) in the following way: 
When anyone is to be examined and ordained, it is announced 
before the whole Church on the occasion of the sermon on 
one or two Sundays preceding that there is about to be an 
ordination. ... Our Churches (Ecclesiae nostrae) also 
have, according to the old institution of the Church and the 
Synagogue, in addition to ministers of the Word and the 
Sacraments, certain elders chosen from the rest of the people, 
partly from the Senate, and partly from the general inhabi- 
tants—men singularly endowed with judicious minds and a 
zeal for religion, who administer matters together with the 
ministers of the Word and the Sacraments. But as our 
Church has not reached the requisite state of purity, ... 
the examination and proving of the candidates for the 
ministry does not as yet take place in the presence of the 
whole congregation . . . but in the presence of the aforesaid 
elders and ministers of the word and of the schools, who 
join to their number some just man of Christian faith from 
the rulers of the city or the populace, and these all ask for 
evidence as to the character of the candidate. ... When 
the examination is over, an oath is required from the candi- 
date, in which he has to swear that he has replied truly in 
the — of the Lord to the questions put to him.... 
(p. 243) 


Moreover, Bucer tells us that those who have to conduct 
this examination must themselves take an oath: 


Most righteously has it been laid down in our Church 
(in nostra Ecclesia) that the examiners, when about to com- 
mence the examination, should solemnly swear that in 
examining and judging the candidate they will have no 
respect to the flesh, but only to the glory of Christ (p. 254). 


Now, all these are customs which were observed in 
some of the Lutheran Churches of Germany, but par- 
ticularly in Bucer’s own Church of Strasburg, as a study 
of his other writings shows us. Thus, Bucer assisted in 
the drawing up of a “‘ rite of canonical examination ”’ 
for membership of the Collegiate Church of St. Thomas 
at Strasburg (Scripta, Anglicana, pp. 221, et seq.), and 
in this we find the oath taken by the examiners explicitly 
referred to: 


I admonish myself, and you, my colleagues, of our duty 
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in this matter, and of the oath which we took when we were 
set aside for an examination of this kind (p. 222). 


But there is no evidence of any such customs in the 
Church of England. 


Bucer, then, is speaking quite definitely of the customs 
of his Church at Strasburg, and, accordingly, the Ordin- 
ation rite, which he gives as the rite of ‘‘ his Church,”’ 


is definitely that of the Lutheran Church of Strasburg 
in his time.*® 


III. 


Was the De Ordinatione Legitima written in Germany 
or in England? There is no asterisk against it in the 
list of contents of the Scripta Anglicana, and therefore 
the Editors evidently considered that it had been written 
in England, and they were surely in a position to know. 
If we turn to internal evidence, this, in our opinion, 
confirms that the work was written in Germany. See, 
for instance, the following passage : 


Inasmuch as it is not possible everywhere to find people 
who can conduct this examination (of candidates for the 
ministry) in the religious manner already explained, in 
certain parts of Germany examiners have been appointed in 
certain places, to whom all the Churches round about send 
their candidates for examination. Hence it has come about 
that at the present time some are even sent from Hungary to 
Wittenberg, with their testimonial letters, for examination 
and ordination (p. 254). 


It must be borne in mind that Strasburg was then 
a part of Germany. A German, writing in Germany, 
would say:‘‘ here in our country,’’ and not ‘“‘in Germany.”’ 
But the latter phrase would be quite natural if the work 
were being written outside Germany, and the only 
alternative to Germany is England. And, as we have 
seen, its contents show that it is a description of German 
Lutheran customs, written for someone who wishes to 
know about them. 


* Similarly, Mr. Smyth shows that when Utenhove, writing 
from Canterbury in 1548, speaks of ‘‘ nostra Gallica ecclesia,”’ 


he is referring to the French Church at Strasburg (Cranmer 
and the Reformation, p. 191 n.). 
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IV. 


It is now easy to show that Bucer’s rite was written 
before the First Ordinal, and to provide a model for it. 


In the first place, the work is written in response 
to a definite enquiry, for it begins ‘* Quaeritur de 
ordinatione legitima ...’’ and proceeds ‘‘ Videndum 
igitur....’’ Someone has asked what ordination 
customs the Church at Strasburg observes, and of what 
their rite consists. Bucer composes this work to answer 
this inquiry. 

Now, there are only two alternatives: Either Bucer 
wrote the work ajter the First Ordinal had been com- 
posed, or before it. Now, to say that the work was 
composed after the First Ordinal would involve us in 
many impossibilities or improbabilities. For it would 
still remain true that the rite Bucer describes is the 
Strasburg rite, not the Anglican, and the similarity of 
wording of the two rites would still have to be explained. 
Moreover, as it is clear that the Strasburg rite was used 
bejore the Anglican rite, we should still have to conclude 
that the latter was based upon the former. The only 
way out of this explanation would be to say that the 
Anglican rite was based upon a third source, which had 
also been used in the formation of the Strasburg rite. 
But there is no evidence whatever of the existence of 
this independent source, and entities are not to be 
multiplied beyond necessity. Excluding this absurd 
hypothesis, we must say that the Anglican rite was based 
upon the Strasburg rite. But, in that case, Bucer must 
have written his work before the Anglican rite—unless 
he wrote out the Strasburg rite twice over—once before 
the composition of the Anglican Ordinal, and then again, 
with a full explanation of it, after the Anglican Ordinal, 
based upon it, had appeared. But that may also be 
dismissed as the wildest of all improbabilities. 


Moreover, we have already pointed out that the work 
is written in response to an enquiry. Cranmer would 
quite likely ask what was the custom of the Church at 
Strasburg, and its ordination rite, when preparing his 
own Ordinal. He would certainly not ask what was the 
custom and rite of Strasburg after he had already 
modelled his own Ordinal upon the latter. Accordingly, 
we conclude that Bucer wrote this work in response to a 
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request from Cranmer, and with a view to providing a 
model for the proposed Anglican Ordinal. Indeed, it is 
not at all impossible that he may have introduced 
modifications here and there into the Strasburg rite, to 
render it acceptable to Cranmer’s ideas. Such modifi- 
cations would be covered by his statement that the rite 
observed at Strasburg is practically or ‘‘ almost ’’ as he 
describes it: ‘‘ ad hunc fere modum.’’ 


OBJECTIONS. 


We will now briefiy answer difficulties which have been 
urged against the thesis we have been defending. 


(1) At the end of the Censura, which Bucer wrote in 
January, 1551, he says that he will go beyond the task 
allotted him (criticisms on the First Prayer Book and 
suggestions for its revision), and adds an appendix: 
‘“de quaerendis, formandis, examinandis Ecclesiarum 
ministris . . . istam appendicem adjecerim.’’ And a 
marginal note by the Editor says: ‘‘ Hunc, certa de 
causa, praemisimus sub inscriptione ‘ De ordinatione 
legitima ministrorum Ecclesiae.’’’ From this it is 
inferred by Dr. Firminger and others that the ‘“‘ appendix”’ 
referred to is the work De Ordinatione Legitima, which 
therefore was written at the same time as the Censura, 
i.e., in 1551, that is, a year later than the First Ordinal. 
Therefore, Bucer’s rite cannot have formed the basis of 
the First Ordinal. 

To this we answer that, in the first place, there are 
good reasons for thinking that the Editor’s note is 
mistaken, and that the ‘‘ appendix ’’ which Bucer would 
add to his Censura is precisely the last chapter of the 
Censura, and not a separate work.‘ For this last chapter 
runs from’ ‘pp. 496 to 503 inclusive, and deals at great 
length with the methods of recruiting the clergy 
(corresponding to Bucer’s phrase “‘ de gquaerendis ees 
ministris,’’ whereas in the De Ordinatione Legitima 
there is no discussion of this particular subject at all! 

Secondly, even if the ‘“‘ Appendix ’’ to which Bucer 
refers is really the De Ordinatione Legitima, it does not 
follow that the work had not been written some time 
previously. We hold that Bucer wrote it at Lambeth or 


‘This seems to be the opinion also of Gasquet and Bishop, 
see Hdward VI and the Book of Common Prayer, p. 301, note. 
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Croydon, and that Cranmer utilized it in 1550 for his 
Anglican Ordination rite; but, even so, Cranmer could 
have returned the MS. to Bucer, who would thus be free 
to send it on to the Bishop of Ely with his Censura on 
the Prayer Book. The work contained other matter 
besides the actual ordination rite which had already 
been utilized. And, in the last chapter of his Censura, 
Bucer stresses the necessity of a thorough ‘‘ canonical ”’ 
examination of candidates before their ordination, and 
goes on to remark that: 


In the recently published Formula of Ordination, there is 
indeed something® prescribed concerning this examination, 
but the Holy Ghost demands a much more searching 
inquiry. ... 


The reference here is evidently to the brief interro- 
gation of the Candidate by the Archdeacon at the 
beginning of the Ordination in the Anglican rite: 


The Bishop: ‘‘ Take heed that the persons whom ye pre- 
sent unto us, be apt and meet, for their learning and godly 
conversation. .. .” 


The Archdeacon: ‘‘ I have enquired of them, and also 
examined them... .”’ 


Bucer has nothing to say in criticism of the Ordination 
rite itself, be it noticed, but he wants the previous 
examination of the Candidates to be much more thorough 


and searching: ‘‘ Learning and godly conversation ”’ are 
not sufficient : 


Revocanda summo studio erit canonica omnium, qui ad 
aliquod Ecclesiae ministerium assumendi fuerint, quantumvis 
videantur et scientia et studio Christi praecellere, examinatio, 
in qua totus ille canon Spiritus Sancti per Apostolum 
Paulum traditus . . . de facultatibus eorum quibus Ecclesi- 
arum demandari debeat procuratio, singulari severitate 
exigatur (p. 501). 


So, if Bucer really did send this previous work, De 
Ordinatione Legitima, to the Bishop of Ely, it was 
precisely because it dealt at length with this previous 
examination, for it contains no less than thirty-two 
points on which the candidate is to be questioned. 


> Dr. Firminger, by a lapsus calami, translates ‘‘ nonnihil est 
praescriptum ” as ‘‘ nothing is prescribed” (Liturgy and 
Worship, p. 672). 
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In any case, we have already shown that the De 
Ordinatione Legitima was written in reply to a request. 
On the other hand, in dealing with the subject of Orders 
in the Censura, Bucer confesses that he is going beyond 
what had at that time been asked from him: 


Hine sciat Reverendissimus Paternitas Tua factum, ut 
istam ...appendicem ezcussioni libri Sacrorum, quam 
Reverendissima Paternitas Tua solum a me petiit, adjecerim 
(p. 503). 


That proves quite definitely that the De Ordinatione 
Legitima was not written at that time, but must have 


been written previously, in response to some special 
request. 


Finally, we would point out that the Editors say in 
their marginal note that they have printed the work De 
Ordinatione Legitima earlier in the volume, ‘‘certa de 
causa.’’ The natural explanation of this is that they 
knew the work had been written previously. 


(2) We now come to the question of external evidence. 
And here it is urged that a letter written by Bucer proves 
that he had no part in the composition of the Anglican 


Ordinal. For he wrote to a friend from Cambridge on 
January 12th, 1550: 


With regard to your admonition to me concerning the 
purity of rites, know that no foreigner is asked concerning 
these matters. Nevertheless, so far as we are concerned, know 
that we are not wanting in writings (scriptis), and openly, 
and in the first place that true pastors may be provided for 
the flocks of Christ (ut plebibus Christi de veris pastoribus 
consulatur), and after that, also concerning the most pure 
purity both of doctrine and of rites (deinde etiam de puritate 
purissima et doctrinae et rituum). 


This letter, it is urged, is quoted by Beza (Tractat. 
Theol., II, pp. 322-3), writing in 1573. And Beza goes 
on to say that accordingly it is ‘‘ false and impudent ”’ 
to make Bucer the author of the Anglican forms. 


In reply, it is to be noted that Beza is writing against 
a certain Francis Baldwin, who was defending the Bap- 
tismal Service of the Anglican Prayer Book against the 
Puritan attacks on it motived by the use of the sign 
of the Cross, etc. 
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Beza vehemently denies that Bucer approved of the 
ceremonies, etc., of the Anglican Baptismal rite, and 
quotes the letter in question in confirmation of this. 
He says the letter was written ‘‘ shortly before Bucer’s 
death ’’ (paulo ante mortem), so we strongly suspect that 
it was written in January, 1551 (Bucer died in February, 
1551), and dated 1550, according to the Old Style then 
used in England. If this be the case Bucer was exag- 
gerating to say the least, for he had just completed an 
elaborate criticism of the Prayer Book at the request of 
the Bishop of Ely (in which he criticizes the Baptismal 
rite amongst others). But let us suppose that the letter 
was really written on January 10th, 1550, New Style. 


The Bill authorizing the composition of the Ordinal 
was first introduced into the House of Lords on January 
8th, 1550, and finally voted on January 25th. The 
Commissioners who were to superintend the composition 
of the book were not appointed till the beginning of 
February. Bishop Heath was called before the Council 
on February 8th because he did not approve of the new 
book. And it was in print by March 25th. Even so, 
although the project was first mooted in the House of 
Lords two days before Bucer wrote his letter, it was 
impossible to say at that moment exactly what was going 
to happen, and so even if, as we think, Bucer had 
already written his account of the Strasburg Ordination 
service at Cranmer’s request, he probably did not yet 
know that it was going to be followed so closely. In 
any case, his letter plainly implies that he had already 
written something on the subject of the ministry (‘‘ ut 
plebibus Christi de veris pastoribus consulatur ’’). So 
that in any case, the letter quoted by Beza does not 
prove that Bucer did not influence the Anglican Ordinal. 
(So far only the extracts cited by Beza have come to 
light. The rest of the letter is not extant.) 


(3) That is the only piece of external evidence which 
has so far been brought forward against our thesis. We 
will, however, discuss another point ourselves. Is there 
any other evidence of the existence of Bucer’s Ordination 
rite in his church at Strasburg? As to this, we must 
first say that we have failed to find any discussion of 
this subject in any of the great German works on the 
Reformation liturgies. And even Hubert, who published 
the Strasburg Lutheran Church services in 1900, says 
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nothing of any Ordinal. This is, indeed, surprising. 
For some strange reason, this important rite of Bucer’s 
seems to have been overlooked by writers on Lutheran 
Liturgies. But, at any rate, that is no evidence 
against the rite. Lutheran ordination rites existed in 
abundance throughout Germany, and in other countries. 
Most of them followed one particular form, but there 
were variations, e.g., in the Church of Hesse. There 
certainly were ordinations of some kind at Strasburg. 
Perhaps it has wrongly been assumed hitherto that the 
rite used there was the normal Lutheran rite, instead 
of the particular form which Bucer sets forth. However, 
we can ourselves go further, and mention indications 
in Bucer’s other works which show that the Ordination 
rite we are discussing is entirely in harmony with the 
character of the ordinations which, as he himself tells 
us, took place at Strasburg. 


Thus, he himself describes the ‘‘ ordination’’ of 
members of the Collegiate Church of St. Thomas at 
Strasburg as consisting of a ‘‘ solennitas apostolica, cum 
impositione manuum presbyterii’’ (p. 206). And the 
“Lex Municipalis senatus Argentinensis de conferendis 
sacerdotiis,’’ in the drafting of which Bucer seems to 


have had a hand, similarly says that ‘“ presbyteri 


> 


ecclesiae ’’ are those to whom the Church has given the 
“supremum munus sacra dispensandi et curam ani- 
‘marum procurandi,’’ and they are to be ordained as 
Paul and Barnabas ordained presbyters, ‘‘ electione 
scilicet et comprobatione totius ecclesiae, et adhibita 
gravi precatione cum jejuniis ’’ (p. 231).° 

So there was evidently in existence then some simple 
Ordination rite. As to when this Reformed rite was 
introduced, we can only say that it must have been 
subsequent to 1538, for in a long work ‘“‘ De vera 


6 With this may be compared the statement in‘ the De Regno 
Christi (written in 1550), that ministers are to be ordained by 
the laying on of hands, as was done in the early ages of the 
Church, and has at this present time been reintroduced in 
“ restitutis ecclesiis.’’ Also, since ministers are to be ordained 
in the presence of the whole church, it is fitting that the relevant 
passages of Scripture should be read and explained at the 
ordination ceremony, so that the people may pray more fervently 
(p. 40). This explains the presence of extracts from Scripture, 
both in the Bucerian and the Anglican rite. 
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animarum cura, veroque officio pastoris ecclesiastici, 
quemadmodum id in ecclesia Christi constitui admini- 
strarique debet ’’ written in that year, Bucer gives an 


outline of what he thinks Ordinations were in the early 
Church : 


The ancient Churches ever had the custom of setting forth 
the elect ministers before the whole multitude of the faith- 
ful. ... If after that exhibition the elect were approved, 
then there was preached to them and to the whole Church 
a diligent sermon concerning the ecclesiastical ministry, that 
is to say, how the ordained are to act towards the Church. 
and in turn, how the Church is to behave towards them. 
Afterwards there were made ardent prayers, oblations were 
made for the needy, the Lord’s Supper was celebrated, and 
so the elected ones were consecrated as it were in the presence 
of the Lord and by Him, and were confirmed in the good 
administration of this ministry by the help of the Holy 
Spirit. This rite of the Church derived its origin from the 
custom of the Apostles, and was faithfully observed so long 
as the churches were ruled by true bishops (p. 293). 


Then he continues: 


Now, alas, the ‘‘ Pontificii’’ have turned all this into 
an empty and idolatrous ceremony. But amongst ourselves, 
who have taken upon ourselves to reform matters, care and 
zeal in choosing and constituting ministers of the Church 
is still, unfortunately, far removed from the care and zeal 
of the Apostles and of the ancient churches. The Lord grant 
us that whatsoever is still to be desired may be truly known 
by us, and that we may carefully correct the same (ibid.). 


From this we infer that the ‘‘ Apostolic rite ’’ which 
Bucer desired to see restored had not yet come into use. 
So it must have been subsequent to that date (1538) that 
the Church at Strasburg drew up the Ordination rite 
which Bucer set before us. But already its main lines 
had been mapped out by Bucer in the above passage, 
and we see the developed form of this rite in the De 
Ordinatione Legitima. 


(To be concluded.) 





THE CATHOLIC ARCHBISHOPS OF 
CANTERBURY 


By THE REv. Puitiep HueGues, Lic. en Sciences Hist. 


NE of the things which ‘‘ every schoolboy ’’ has 
QO learnt is that Spenser is the poets’ poet, and if 


the idea behind this phrase may be applied to 

matters more prosaic, we might say of Dr. 
Churchill that in her lately published book’ she shows 
herself one of the historians’ historians. For although 
her book teems with matter that will interest the general 
educated public its greatest appeal will be to the student 
of medizval church history, and to him it will be in 
many respects invaluable. 


The subject of this study is vast indeed. For the 
medizwval Archbishop of Canterbury was bishop of his 
diocese, metropolitan of his province, legatus natus of the 
Holy See, and permanent special delegate of the Holy See 
for a number of other important matters—an official, in 
short, in whom was centralized, to a degree greater than 
we know of to-day, all the ecclesiastical life of the greater . 
part of England. It is with the machinery through 
which the archbishop exercised this manifold power that 
Dr. Churchill is concerned and with that machinery in 
function as far as can be made out from the official 
records of its functioning. 


Of those records many, alas, have perished. The 
archives of the rural deans, of the deans of the peculiars, 
of the archdeacon, the court books of the Court of the 
Arches and of the Audience Court—these have entirely 
perished. One source, however, remains and almost 
intact for the two hundred and fifty years before the 
revolution effected by Henry VIII. This is the register 
of the Archbishops, in which “all the Archbishop’s 
activities in connection with the administration of his 


1 Canterbury Administration: The Administrative Machinery of 
the Archbishopric of Canterbury illustrated from Original 
Records, by Irene Josephine Churchill, D.Phil., F.R.Hist.S. 
S.P.C.K. 2 vols. 42s. 
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province and diocese are reflected.’” What the average 
register contains is well summarized by Dr. Churchill 
(Vol. I, p. 8): ‘‘ Broadly speaking the following clearly 
marked sections will be found in the registers, though 
not always in the same sequence. 


Instruments connected with the election, provision, 
consecration and enthronement of the Archbishop, the 
reception of the pall, and commissions appointing his 
various officers. 

General commissions: these may also be included in 
a section of ‘‘ litterae communes,’’ which may contain 
purely diocesan appointments and matters, and apoint- 
ments connected with the temporal estates, as well as 
commissions for hearing causes which have been brought 
before the Archbishop. 


A section dealing with metropolitan visitations. 
A section of institutions and collations. 
A section of ordinations. 


A section of ‘‘ sede vacante ’’ business; appointments 
of officials; their acts (not always); appointment of new 
bishops. 

A section of royal writs and prohibitions. 

A section of Convocation and Councils. 


Papal Bulls and privileges : letters to the Roman Curia 
will also occasionally be entered. 


Ordinations of Vicarages. 
Injunctions following Visitations. 


These registers survive, intact but for a gap of twenty 
years (1327-49), from John Pecham (1279-92) to the present 
day. There is, perhaps, no more important single source 
for our knowledge of the actual work of the Church in 
medieval England. Similar registers exist, it is true— 
in more or less complete form—for every one of the 
other twenty pre-Reformation sees. Many have been 
published by such learned bodies as the Canterbury 
and York Society. Most of them, however, still lie 
undisturbed in the different episcopal muniment rooms, 
and among them those of Canterbury, the most 
important of all. Pecham’s register was published 
many years ago in the Rolls Series, and that of 
Cardinal Morton (1486-1500) has been the subject of an 
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admirable study, contributed to Z'udor Studies, by the 
learned Lambeth librarian, Dr. Claude Jenkins. This 
present work then is all the more valuable in that it is 
based on sources as yet inaccessible to the great majority 
of those who will read it. While we must wait perforce 
until the happy day when some Government really 
concerned for the preservation of records and their 
publication will, with a few thousand pounds annually, 
supply what the few over-taxed members of learned 
societies can no longer afford, Dr. Churchill’s study, 
beyond its own immediate aim, will serve as a most 
exhaustive inventory, destined to save the searcher 
hours and days of time he might otherwise spend looking 
for what no longer exists. May all learned societies 
and colleges, and likewise they who search, be duly 
grateful to the author and to her publishers and buy 
this masterly book. 


There are two great classes of questions for answer to 
which we may turn to the episcopal register. First of 
all our curiosity may concern the state of religion at 
a given time, the number of the clergy, the frequency 
of ordinations, the results of visitations, the extent of 
heresy, the standard of general good living and a 
hundred similar matters. On the other hand, leaving 
this easily discoverable information, we may occupy 
ourselves with the more difficult task of making out 
from the register the system by which the bishop ruled, 
the nature and powers of the officials who constituted 
his curia, the machinery of courts and visitations 
through which they worked. And if we wish really to 
understand the information sought through the first class 
of enquiries, we must first of all know something of 
the system through which that information was gathered. 
It is this second and more important task that Dr. 
Churchill has undertaken. In the first volume (615 
pages) we are given a detailed description of the officials 
and the machinery, with a careful reference to the 
register for every statement made. In the second (367 
pages) there are, by the score, transcripts of specimen 
documents, itineraries of visitations, lists of the officials 
and an excellent workable index that fills almost a 
hundred pages. For her task Dr. Churchill is admirably 
qualified. For fourteen years she has worked among 
these records at Lambeth as Assistant Librarian, and 
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the book itself has been eight years a-building! What 
is the picture it reveals? 


Canterbury, to begin with, was one of the many 
English sees—twelve out of the total twenty-one—where 
the place of the Dean and Chapter of secular canons 
was taken by the Prior and monks of the Cathedral 
Monastery. When the see was vacant the part played 
in the administration by this community was all 
important. Otherwise they had, as such, no share at 
all in the diocesan administration. For this the Arch- 
bishop made use of three sets of officials, the Archdeacon 
and his Officialis, the Commissary-General and the Rural 
Deans. In addition, for the parishes subject to him, 
which yet lay within the borders of other sees (London, 
Chichester, Winchester, Rochester, Lincoln, Norwich), 
there were the Deans of the eight ‘‘ peculiar ’’ deaneries 
into which these were grouped; and, finally, the twenty- 
eight rectors of the ‘‘ exempt ’”’ parishes each of whom, 
to all intents and purposes, was an archdeacon for his 
parish. 


There is never a permanent Vicar-General. Those 
who are noted in the register—and down to the middle 
of the fifteenth century there is frequent mention of a 
Vicar-General—are appointed merely during the Arch- 
bishop’s absence from the Kingdom, ‘‘in remotis agente”’ 
as the phrase goes. They function only for a matter 
of weeks or months, but while they function they enjoy 
a wide jurisdiction for the province of Canterbury no 
less than for the see. Generally, though not always, 
it was the Prior of Christchurch whom the Archbishop 
named for the office. 


If Vicar-Generals came and went the Archdeacon was 
permanent, with a jurisdiction (and a Court and officials 
through which to enforce it) that made him often 
quasi-independent of the Archbishop. Whence frequent 
conflicts, and the gradual building up, by successive 
Archbishops, of the powers of the Commissary-General, 
their own creation, immediately removable at the 
discretion of the Archbishop; and by the middle of 
the fourteenth century, when we find the first detailed 
commissions (Archbishop Simon Langham 1366-68), the 
most important man in the whole bureaucracy. By 
virtue of this commission—and it scarcely varies from 
Langham to Warham—the Commissary-General is given 
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power to try and hear all suits of those in any way 
subject to the Archbishop in the diocese, to enquire into 
and correct all matters of clerical discipline. He is 
then primarily, by this general commission, a judge and 
inquisitor morum. He is also the official through whom 
the Archbishop communicates with his clergy, through 
whom are issued the different mandates and general 
notices. Admission to benefices—appointments as we 
should say—where the Archbishops had the right to name 
the holder, they reserved to themselves. The man of their 
choice once ‘“‘instituted’’ by the Archbishop was inducted 
by the Archdeacon or the Commissary-General according 
as his living was subject to the Archdeacon’s jurisdiction 
or not. 


To the Archdeacon were subject, apparently, the 
Rural Deans, whom he nominated, and of whom other- 
wise we know so little. One of the few facts to survive 
is that the office was popularly considered a burden 
rather than an honour. More has survived about the 
Deans of the Peculiars. The best known of these 
deaneries was that made up of thirteen London churches, 
which took its name from the chief of them where the 
dean had his seat—Blessed Mary of the Arches, or of 
the Bows (de Arcubus), the famous Bow Church in 
which, curiously enough, the last Catholic Archbishop 
was to receive episcopal consecration. These deans had 
quasi-archidiaconal jurisdiction, to judge from their 
commissions. They were judges for their subjects in 
all ecclesiastical causes, had the right and duty of 
visitation, of correction and punishment of crimes, 
power to absolve from reserved cases, to sequestrate the 
revenues of vacant livings. Not infrequently it happened 
that the same official served as dean for more than one 
of these’ deaneries, even, in one case, for six out of the 
eight—a development which reached its logical con- 
clusion at the Reformation after which the Dean of the 
Arches ruled all the rest. 


The rectors of the twenty-eight exempt parishes were 
equally well endowed with jurisdiction. It extended to 
the probate of their parishioners’ wills, rights of sus- 
pension and excommunication, the trial of marriage 
suits as far as, and sometimes even inclusive of, a 
definite sentence. 


Ordinations, it is interesting to notice, the Archbishops 
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usually kept in their own hands. They were held, 
generally, in the chapel or parish church of one or 
other of the episcopal manors, and only rarely in the 
Cathedral. When, however, commissions were granted 
to other bishops to ordain the Archbishop’s subjects 
they were granted in very general terms. Thus, for 
example, Archbishop Witlesey commissions the Bishop 
of Rochester in 1373 to confer ‘‘Omnes minores et sacros 
ordines quibuscumque personis ecclesiasticis et litteratis 
nostrarum ciuitatis et diocesis ac turisdiccionum nobis 
immediate subiectarum titulos sufficientes vobis exhiben- 
tibus dum tamen aliquod canonicum in hac parte non 
obsistat.’’ In the fourteen years after the Black Death 
no fewer than 104 ordinations are recorded, and—another 
perhaps significant fact—Archbishop Warham, in all the 
thirty years he reigned (1503-32), never himself adminis- 
tered the sacrament! Also his reign witnessed a great 
falling off in the numbers of the candidates. 


Two other directly spiritual activities of the Arch- 
bishop call for mention—his duty of confirming the 
election of priors and abbots and abbesses in all the 
houses of religious subject to him and of solemnly 
installing them, and his appointment of penitentiaries 
to absolve from reserved sins and censures. The first 
duty is a reminder of a state of things that has long 
passed away and what details of the commissions to 
penitentiaries have survived throw a good deal of light, 
indirectly, on the legend of ‘‘ Merrie England’s’’ practice 
of the faith. Trespass and damage to the archepiscopal 
property figures prominently in the list of reservations, 
as does violence against the clergy, and that this last 
was no mere formality the faculty from Rome to the 
Archbishop to absolve in 300 of these cases seems 
proof. Perjury in matrimonial suits or in trials of 
those accused of blood-violence is also in the list, with 
wilful murder, manifest usury and, always, corruptores 
monialium .* 

One of the most important of episcopal duties was 
the diocesan visitatio., although it was not until Trent 
that the law was given its present precision. These 
powers of visitation the Archbishops carefully kept in 


2 The penances quoted on p. 128 are, of course, not the sacra- 
mental penances imposed by the confessor, but penances of the 
external forum. 
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their own hands, never delegating them in a general 
commission except, rarely enough, to the Vicar-Generals 
who ruled in their absence. The visitation was, however, 
seldom carried out by the Archbishop in person—at any 
rate the whole of it. Cardinal Bourchier (1454-86) 
seems never to have made the visitation—perhaps the 
political troubles of the time, the Wars of the Roses and 
their sequel, were a hindrance. Cardinal Kemp (1452-54) 
died before the visitation he had carefully planned could 
be carried out. All the rest made the visitation, at least 
once. In Vol. II the itineraries are given of the 
visitations of Islep, Witlesey, Courteney and Warham. 
They rarely occupied more than a few weeks; Witlesey 
in 1370 covering the whole diocese in seventeen days. It 
must be remembered that each deanery was “ visited ”’ 
in its principal church were there assembled for the 
Archbishop’s convenience “‘ all rectors, vicars, and clergy 
parochial and otherwise of the said deanery, with four or 
six parishioners of each parish ’’ and all others who had 
claims or rights of any kind on any of the churches of 
the deanery. 

This description of the diocesan curia and its working 
occupies only a small part of the book. More than five- 
sixths of it is given to the study of the Archbishop as 
Metropolitan, his share in the elections of the suffragans, 
his powers as visitator of the suffragan sees, and as 
administrator when they were vacant, his courts as 
Metropolitan and Legatus Natus,’ and the system of pro- 


3 Even Dr. Churchill’s labours have not brought us any nearer 
to a satisfying distinction between the Archbishop’s rdéle as 
Metropolitan and as Legatus Natus. It has been generally held 
that the Archbishops of Canterbury were, all of them, “ legati 
nati ’’ from the time of Stephen Langton (1206- ). On the 
other hand, no Archbishop uses the title in his formal “ style ” 
until Simon Meopham (1328-33), and no pope uses it of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury until Martin V, suspending Arch- 
bishop Chichele, in 1426. As to the power that came to them 
through the ‘‘ legacy ”’ we are no wiser than this—that it carried 
“ such measure of extraordinary jurisdiction as the title might 
be held to imply.” - 


May we note here an error in the learned author’s terminology? 
Speaking of the Pallium it is said (p. 151) that until the Arch- 
bishop had received it ‘‘ he could not validly perform certain 
acts? and the example given is the consecration of bishops. 
Valid such consecrations would certainly be. The non-reception 
of the Pallium would only make them unlawful. 

C 
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vincial administration when the see of Canterbury itself 
was vacant. 


It is well known how from the time of the Norman 
Conquest the endeavour of St. Gregory VII and his 
successors to recover for the Church her ancient freedom 
to choose her own rulers led to violent troubles, and how 
these found their echo in the history of the English 
Church. By the end of the reign of John (1199-1216) the 
worst of them were over, and by a pact, which the Holy 
See more than once approved, both King and Church 
given their due share in the matter. For the next 
hundred and thirty years the bishops—normally—were 
elected by the chapter, the King’s permission having 
been sought and granted, and with that permission a 
letter naming the King’s own preference. The election 
duly made, the King was informed, and gave his con- 
sent; then the whole matter was submitted to the Arch- 
bishop for his confirmation. He made the necessary 
enquiries and if the election procedure had been accord- 
ing to Canon Law, declared the election good. The elect 
was then summoned to Canterbury to make his profession 
of obedience to the Archbishop and to be consecrated by 
him in the presence of as many suffragans as could attend. 
Finally, he was enthroned in his cathedral by the Arch- 


deacon of Canterbury or his deputy. Normally King 
and ee have the deciding say in the election. 
y 


Not infrequently there were disputes, double elections 
for example, and then the case went to Rome and Rome 
acted as freely as it chose. In 1282 Archbishop Pecham 
refused to confirm the election to Winchester of an 
alleged pluralist. The elect appealed to Rome, and Rome 
not only set aside the election but, motu proprio, named 
the new bishop. A double election at Ely in 1298 simi- 
larly went, on appeal, to Rome and the Pope decided it 
by translating to Ely the Bishop of Norwich and naming 
to Norwich one of the “‘ elect ’’ of Ely. In 1302 Rome 
again quashed an election to Worcester, and twenty years 
later a second Worcester election, even though, on this 
occasion, the Archbishop had confirmed it. It is interest- 
ing to notice that in these cases where the bishop is 
directly named from Rome there is no mention of any 
petition for the King’s consent to the nomination. 


The cases just mentioned of Roman intervention and 
of its overriding the rights of election are a prelude to the 
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new age of centralization which comes in with the popes 
of Avignon. By no means the least of their achievements, 
as is well known, was the reservation to the Holy See of 
the right to nominate all bishops, and in 1344 takes place 
the last confirmation of an election by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury.‘ Henceforward all bishops are ‘‘ provided ”’ 
by Papal Bull and in place of the register’s record of 
election and confirmation we have the simple acknow- 
ledgment of the receipt of the Bull. Once this is received 
the Archbishop simply consecrates the person ‘“‘ pro- 
vided ’’—who now also swears an oath of fidelity to the 
Roman See at his consecration. Sometimes, indeed, at 
the beginning of the system the chapters, in ignorance of 
the change, continue to elect. When this happens the 
Pope quashes the election as null and void and then 
‘““ provides ’’ to the bishopric the person elected. It is 
matter of common knowledge to what lengths English 
opposition to the new régime ultimately went, Statutes 
of Provisors and Praemunire—matter a common know- 
ledge, too, how ultimately, Pope and King came to an 
agreement by which the Pope always ‘‘provided’’ the man 
oi the King’s choice and the King allowed the laws to 
rust unenforced. Dr. Churchill has made the interesting 
point that, although the law required the royal licence to 
accept a papal provision, the register contains not a 
single instance of such licence sought for or granted. 


Of the metropolitan visitations of the suffragan sees 
not many full accounts have survived. Pecham visited 
all the sees except Ely; Winchelsey six sees only. Under 
Reynolds (1313-27) by papal dispensation they were car- 
ried out almost entirely by commissioners. Then comes 
a gap in our knowledge of nearly sixty years—two arch- 
bishops whose registers are lost, and four of whose visita- 
tions (if they were made) no record at all has survived. 
With the translation to Canterbury of William Courteney 


* Not quite the last, for during the vacancy of the Holy See 
between the abdication of Gregory XII and the election of 
Martin V, at the time of the Council of Constance, Archbishop 
Chichele took it on himself to confirm the elections made to 
Norwich, Hereford and Salisbury. The Western Schism, after 
thirty-seven years, was not yet ended. It was uncertain when 
the new Pope would be elected. Hence, no doubt, Chichele’s 
action. The Bishop of Salisbury, later, was careful to obtain 
confirmation from Rome of his election. 
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in 1382 we have our first detailed account. He visited 
Exeter, Bath and Wells, and Worcester in 1384, 
Chichester in 1388, Lincoln in 1389 and Salisbury in 1390, 
meeting with opposition at Exeter and still more violent 
opposition at Salisbury where he was obliged to excom- 
municate the bishop before he would submit. Exeter 
occupied him from March 14th to August 29th, Bath and 
Wells from September 15th to October, Worcester from 
October 10th to the end of November. He seems, none 
the less, to have been pretty thorough, and by the time 
he reached Lincoln his Chancellor could take for the text 
of the visitation’s opening sermon, preached at Hatfield 
Parish Church in His Grace’s presence, ‘‘ He hath made 
the dumb to speak and the deaf to hear.’’ The next two 
Archbishops—Arundel and Chichele—were equally tire- 
less and then, alas, the records fail. In the last ninety 
years which precede the end—Stafford, Kemp, Bourchier, 
Morton and Warham—no visitation is recorded. 

It must not, however, be hastily concluded that these 
Archbishops were necessarily ignorant of the state of the 
suffragan sees because they never made the visitations 
sede plena. The suffragan see was no sooner vacant than 
the Archbishop took over its administration, and until 
the new bishop’s coming the metropolitan ruled the 
diocese with full power, visiting it ‘“‘ auctoritate dio- 
cesana,’’ as Winchelsey expresses it, “‘ prout et quatenus 

. . Episcopus sede plena poterit.’’ During the time of 
vacancy an Official or a commission of officials, nominated 
generally’ by the Archbishop, ruled. A score of pages 
in Dr. Churchill’s second volume sets out the detail of 
their various faculties, and she prints also a valuable 
list of the officials so appointed between 1279-1533. Among 
them is more than one bishop to be, a fact which goes 
to show how service in the Canterbury Administration 
could be a sure way to high ecclesiastical preferment. 

When the primatial see itself was vacant it fell to the 
Prior and Monks of Christchurch to provide for the 
administration. Here again we stand before a modus 
agendi only agreed to after long and bitter controversy. 
It was natural for the suffragan bishops to resent this 


° There were five sees in which the Archbishop’s powers, sede 
vacante, were limited by special pacts with the chapters—London, 
Lincoln, Worcester, Salisbury, and Norwich. To these Dr. 
Churchill devotes two special chapters. 
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claim of the monks, and natural, too, for the all powerful 
Archdeacon to refuse submission. The first of the great 
fights between Archdeacon and monks occurred on the 
death of St. Edmund (1240). There was a second on the 
death of Blessed Boniface of Savoy (1270). Before the 
next vacancy the suffragans had organized, and in 1278 
a compromise was arranged—the Prior nominating two 
candidates and the Bishop of London choosing one of the 


‘two whom the Prior and Monks then commissioned to 


administer the see and the province as their official. 1t is 
to be noted that he was admonished not to excommuni- 
cate the suffragans unless for reasonable cause of law, and 
then only ‘‘ with fitting reverence and moderation ’’! 
Henceforward it is according to this compromise that 
the administration sede vacante is organized. Should a 
suffragan see fall vacant while Canterbury itself is 
vacant, Prior and Monks appoint the officials who 
administer. Confirmations of elections to the sufiragan 
sees during the Canterbury vacancy are again confirmed 
by the Prior and Monks. In their name and by their 
authority the whole complicated process is conducted and 
—the Archdeacon of Canterbury generally protesting 
very violently—the new bishop enthroned. Could the 
Prior and Monks sede metropolitana vacante make the 
visitation of a suffragan bishop and his diocese? There 
is no instance recorded that they ever did so, but there is 
mention more than once of religious houses in suffragan 
dioceses being visited in their name by the authority of 
the See. And on one occasion they ordered the Dean and 
Chapter of Lichfield to see that the bishop, broken wiih 
age and ill health, provided himself with a coadjutor: 
Even they commissioned the Archbishop-elect to crown 
the Queen! The special prerogatives of the See with 
regard to probate, its courts of Canterbury and of 
Audience continued, of course, to function in their name, 
the officials all being re-appointed by new commissions. 
Finally, it was with the Prior and Monks that the election 
of the new Archbishop lay—a right finally established 
after homeric contests first with the suffragans and then 
with the Crown, at the end of the thirteenth century, and 
thenceforward uncontested until, in the time of Clement 
VI, election, here as elsewhere, gave way to papal 
provision. 


The chapters which deal with the involved questions 
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of the origin of the Archbishop’s courts, their procedure 
and jurisdiction hardly lend themselves to summary. 
In them will be found the story of the evolution of those 
two mighty personages the Official of the Court of Canter- 
bury, and the Dean of the Arches, and a learned dis- 
cussion of all the circumstances which went to make Bow 
Church what one of the fourteenth century primates 
described it, ‘‘ the most important place in the whole 
ages of Canterbury.’’ The book ends with a brief 

ut sufficient account of the legal revolution under Henry 
VIII which brought ali this system to an end. It 
suppressed that Roman jurisdiction which had been the 
heart of this Canterbury Administration, ‘‘ ancilla 
Sancte Romane Curie,’’ its ultimate source of life. It 
destroyed its independence of the state, making it a 
merely national jurisdiction from which the appeal now 
lay to the King in Chancery, and providing a “ Faculty 
Office ’’’ to issue the dispensations once sought from 
Rome. It abolished, too, the study of the Canon Law 
and, in place of the cleric who for centuries had 
administered that law in these courts, introduced the lay 
Civil Lawyers. To-day the Official of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who is also Dean of the Arches and Vicar- 
General, isa layman. The judges of clerics in the courts 


of the Church of England are lay judges and, as once in a 
long while the newspapers remind us, the appeal is to the 
Privy Council, the Bishop of Rome, whose image lies on 
every page of this book, having now no jurisdiction 
spiritual or temporal within this realm. 





SIR JAMES JEANS and MR. J. JONES 


By THE REv. P. DE TERNANT. 


T the time of writing, The Mysterious Universe is 
in its 1382nd thousand; The Universe Around Us, 
containing more solid information, in its 32nd. 
And, since these, a fresh book by the same author 

has appeared, The New Background of Science. The 
following pages do not pretend to do complete justice to 
the work of the gifted author, but they may supply a 
few useful leading points for conversation when the talk 
in quasi-brainy society flashes from Bolshevism to Tariffs, 
and then to “‘ and what about Sir James Jeans?’’ The 
success of the first-named book places him for the moment 
among the important phenomena of the day, and the 
mention of his name (at least) forms part of our current 
fond de langage. 

The Mysterious Universe is to be seen on bookshelves 
which it reached chiefly because it was much spoken 
about. I feel sure it is retained there for the same reason 
that a certain child inserted a few strange pen-strokes 
in a sketch. ‘‘ What do those lines mean, my dear?”’ 
“Oh, they don’t really mean anything. I only put them 
in to make it look more difficult, like a real picture.’’ 
It is uncertain in some minds whether Sir James is 
celebrated because he has made discoveries or because 
he has explained difficult questions of the day in 
wonderfully popular language. Both are true, especially 
the first. By dint of sheer mathematics he has shown 
that neither Laplace’s account of the mechanics of the 
formation of the solar system out of the primitive nebula, 
nor the ‘‘ planetesimal hypothesis ’’ of Chamberlin and 
Moulton can be valid. His own hypothesis, with all its 
parts, satisfies the mathematics of spirals moving in a 
gravitational field and the observed facts of the heavens. 
His views are strongly confirmed by what we have been 
able to observe of the extragalactic nebule during the 
period, recently begun, of the giant reflecting telescope. 


Let us come to the second heading of his fame. It is 
in part well deserved. But I have found some blemishes 


in the language of The Universe Around Us. Thus, he 
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says: “‘ red light has no effect on a photographic plate, 
as every photographer knows.’’ But the reverse is the 
fact. Every photographer knows that even in the case 
of ‘“‘ ordinary ’’ plates the protection of the red lam 

must not be abused, or fogging will result; that a red 
flower or dress, strongly lit by local incident light, will 
come out better than a blue one poorly lit; that in any 
case “‘ ordinary ’’ emulsion is going out of use, and that 


it is now “ ordinary ’’ to employ various makes of iso-, 
ortho- or pan-chromatic plates and film; that in micro- 
scopical and in astronomical photography red light is 
frequently used for the sake of contrasts or spectral 
selectivity; and, finally, that plates to record infra-red 
rays with less than a minute’s exposure are now cheap. 


Perhaps Sir James is not a photographer. Else how 
could he commit himself to the assertion ‘‘ the camera 
cannot lie’’? I thought that this had become a white- 
whiskered joke away back in the eighteen-eighties. And 
in the connection in which he mentions it the idea is 
specially untrue. He speaks of recording star-groups to 
form a chart. Faint objects which the eye can scarcely 
see, or not at all, are imprinted by the impact of light- 
waves over a period of hours. It is true that in this 
way the arrangement of the groups is pictured for 
reference in a way that could not be secured by hand 
and eye. But in a good star-chart the stars according 
to their sizes show up as perfect filled-in circles of white, 
as if they were so many planets of different sizes. This 
is a photographic illusion. No telescope can define the 
disc of a star. What we see, with a perfect lens, is a 
‘“ spurious disc ’’ surrounded by one, two, or more 
diffraction-rings. The disc and rings together build up 
the appearance of a solid body which is so deceptive to 
the amateur who sees the photograph. 


In another place Sir James drives still further than it 
has already gone the wedge that is separating ‘‘ science ” 
from natural history. He speaks of gas so tenuous that 
a large volume of it—I think enough to fill Saint Paul’s— 
if compressed to the consistency of our own air would 
not be sufficient to fill the lungs of a fly. But a fly has 
no lungs. It breathes through a row of holes along the 
sides of its body into a system of tubes or trachee. I 
mentioned this to a clerical friend as a grievance, but 
was met, in an equally aggrieved tone, with the assurance 
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that it did not matter as this was only popular writing. 
Well, such things may be trifles, like a little cloud far 
off, no bigger than a man’s hand. Which way is the 
wind blowing? 


I do not wish to be had up for libel. Mr. J. Jones 
is a type—the ordinary man, the plain man, the man in 
the street or out of it. He may read in the new work 
(page 15) that the word ‘‘atom”’ is derived from “ ¢-réuve, 
incapable of being divided.’’ But if the derivation is men- 
tioned at all in popular writing it would be well to explain 
how tom comes from temn. And, as far as unpopular 
writing is concerned, there must be many who would 
protest that a present infinitive cannot be translated by 
a verbal adjective, and that Greek verbs often change 
their root in the aorist. This only shows the dreadful 
gap which exists in certain University circles between 
the notation of mathematics and the verbal niceties of 
the More Humane Letters. In mathematics the Greek 
alphabet, capitals and uncials, with capital sigma thrown 
on its side and capital delta turned upside-down, is 
only a set of symbols, and the thoughts requiring to 
be symbolized are numerous and prolific. The stock of 
signs, Greek and otherwise, has long ago run short. 
But if one is going to quote the Greek language itself, 
let it be Greek! The cloud seems much bigger than a 
man’s hand. The wind begins to rise. 


For several decades past it has been customary for 
descriptive writers, especially in astronomy, to use the 
word ‘‘ inconceivable ’’ in reference to immense dis- 
tances, and numbers added or multiplied to a staggering 
extent. This usage has become a commonplace. Sir 
James follows the fashion. A long list might be made 
of his predecessors. Here comes the substantial point 
of the present pages: Are these people capable of 
discussing such philosophical problems as the relation 
of science to its background of thought, or to its back- 
ground of reality? as the relation of thought to reality? 
as the nature of reality? For many years past I have 
been surprised at the constant recurrence of this usage, 
and have wondered why some of our own people have 
not dragged the fallacy out into open view and stig- 
matized it as it deserves. The writers in question refer 
to concepts of size, distance and number which it is 
admittedly hard or impossible to embody in a corporeal 
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vision. These concepts, perfectly valid as facts, are 
unimaginable. Yet they are usually referred to as 
inconceivable. This is not a trifle, like the lungs of 
a fly. It is portentous. It is not a cloud as big as a 
man’s hand or as big as a man. It covers more than 
half the heavens. It is the closing of the last patch of 
blue sky, as far as philosophical discussion is concerned. 
If native scientists and philosophers want me to discuss 
the nature of reality with them, and start by assuming 
that conception is the same as imagination, then I say 
to them, and to all their universities and degrees and 
academic honours and popular writings—Blague! 


A student of philosophy is necessarily a student of 
language. He will not be led (so to speak) by assonance 
but by rhyme. One word is not as good as another 
which looks something like it. Sir James, in his latest 
work, uses the words ‘‘ nature ’’ and ‘‘ universe ”’ as if 
they needed no defining and were more or less synony- 
mous. But there is an old, very obvious and not 
over-subtle distinction between Natura naturans and 
Natura naturata. Some may fly off at the mention of 
it, because it sounds Aristotelian, or, worse, Scholastic. 
But I would ask all those concerned to consider this 
distinction on its own merits when they set out to attack 
the problem of Ultimate Reality, especially if it is new 
to them. Sir James seems to feel that the only alterna- 
tive is between a purely mechanistic world and a purely 
conceptual one. But the distinction between contingent 


being and necessary being opens up quite a different 
dichotomy. 


The word ‘‘ being,’ which seems simple and self- 
evident in its meaning, has a richer content and wider 
applications than the votaries of Plain English might 
suspect. One may say popularly but correctly for once 
that a thing is a kind of being. This thing can be 
brought into being or put out of being. ‘‘ Being ’’ thus 
has a second meaning. In finer language, an essence 
is furnished with an act of being or existence propor- 
tionate to itself, and may be separated from it. Essence 
and existence are therefore not fragments of old jargon, 
but clear expressions of a commonplace thought. But 
what about “‘ being ”’ in yet another sense—the Ultimate 
Reality to which all other beings are contingent? This 
is designated by the simple term Esse—Ipsum Esse 
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Subsistens. Mathematics do not touch considerations of 
this class. 


‘“‘Somewhere in Heisenberg’s equation,’ says Sir 
James, ‘‘ the innermost nature of atomic structure must 
lie hidden.’’ I believe it, until the contrary is proved. 
But ultimate researches of this kind do not lead us far 
in the search for the nature of Reality. 


Some time ago our author received much praise for 
his idea, which seemed original, that the Deity was a 
pure mathematician. It was hailed as a novelty that 
a “‘ leading scientist ’’ should speak openly of God. In 
the general joy nothing was said about the price of this 
wonderful concession. But I take it that the old saying 
of Pythagoras ‘“‘ ai 6 Oxos yewuerp’’ means that the Deity 
is always busy with mathematics in regions where 
mathematics are at home—viz., in the relations of space, 
number, quantity; in chemical association and dissocia- 
tion; in the formation of crystals; in the structure of 
atoms; in music, light, colour and possibly scent; in the 
phyllotaxis of leaves, which Mr. Jones will not confuse 
with chlorophyll. But if it means that the Deity is 
exclusively occupied with mathematics, so that Ultimate 
Reality is mathematical, with Sir James for its modern 
prophet, then I disagree with Pythagoras. 


In his tendency, or slip, towards the notion that the 
ultimate reality of the ‘‘ Universe ’’ is mathematical the 
prophet appeals to the surprising fact that the square 
root of minus one crops up continually. No doubt it 
does; but the occurrence does not denote that Being 
Itself is identified with mathematics any more than the 
frequent occurrence of the spiral in botany denotes that 
the ultimate nature of vegetation is spiral. 


And, finally, what is the real value and scope of this 
popular writing on all these lofty subjects? Matthew 
Arnold has a passage in which he seems to sympathize 
with a foreign critic who maintains that metaphysics 
should not be discussed in language which the ordinary 
man cannot follow. But seamen, and others, as Huxley 
lucidly explains,’ have a vocabulary of their own. The 
material facts of their profession demand it. How could 
one describe in common language the complete rig of 
a three-master, barque or ship-rigged? A person who 


1 The Crayfish, p. 14. 
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would ask it to be done knows nothing of the sea. But 
a person who knows understands in a flash the difference 
between barque-rigged and ship-rigged. Life is too 
short to describe in everyday language a cleat or a 
spanker-vang or a maintop-gallant downhaul, or the 
difference between a spanker and a spinnaker. Granted 
that people like golfers and motorists and Inland 
Revenue Officials take delight in developing an esoteric 
vocabulary for their own amusement and the confusion 
of the profane, a particular body of knowledge inevitably 
creates its own useful body of language. One might 
as well ask for the newspapers to print the economic 
news of the day so that a child could read it as to ask 
that Mr. J. Jones should understand for a few shillings 
the nature of the problems in higher mathematics, 
modern physics and perennial metaphysics. It is not 
done in mathematics. Of that I am sure. Witness the 
following footnote :— 


Actually E+iH stands for the six-vector X-+ 2, Y+:8, Z++7, 
X-+i2, Y+:8, Z++7, and the equation must be read as a vector 
equation. The vanishing of the four components of the 
vector on the left then give Maxwell’s equations exactly. 


This, in its context (page 219), may mean something 
to Mr. Jones. . . . Sir James does his best. But from 
the nature of the case the results must at best be 
poor. Either he must tell the truth, as in the above 
quotation, or he must fall back on illustrations of an 
extremely primitive nature. But what is to be done? 
Many will find his themes obscured rather than illumin- 
ated by a constant reference to railway trains, ripples 
of water and cricket balls. I have sometimes thought 
myself on the track of his reasoning, and then one of 
these images has risen up between me and the vision, 
like a screen. I realize Shelley’s 


Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity. 


In spite of what I said above I admit that Sir James 
really knows the difference between concept and imag- 
ination. This makes me wonder alli the more why, in 
describing unimaginable things in terms of solid bodies, 
he should so easily call them inconceivable. He seems 
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to grow weary of the effort, as well he may. The results 
are poorer and poorer as he proceeds. How could it 
be otherwise? e warns us that it is impossible to 
imagine under the aspect of our native three-dimensional 
material co-ordinates the phenomenon of the four- 
dimensional continuum. But—such is the fatal habit of 
illustration !—he describes the latter as if it were a 
stratum, or two-dimensional surface, through which 
events bob up. Elsewhere he reduces any conventional 
third dimension that this stratum might have to the 
formal thickness of a layer of paint on canvas. This 
I call illustration got loose; others might say run mad. 
I feel that the illustration is not given so much in the 
hope of making the matter clear as through a dull habit of 
mind which is becoming common in our “‘ popularizers.’”® 


In this book physics are confused with epistemology 
and the latter with ontology. Neither ‘‘ nature’’ nor 
“‘ the universe ’’ stands out clearly as a definable object 
of discussion, though both are freely discussed. On the 
last page we are presented with an alternative: Either 
nature is purely mechanistic or the universe is a creation 
of the individual mind. This false dichotomy will 
probably be brought up by our professors of philosophy 
to see what their first-year students make of it. In fact, 
the whole book abounds in confusions, assumptions and 
omissions. It affords a happy hunting ground for those 
who are enjoying that strict training in dialectic on 
which we justly pride ourselves and concerning which 
Huxley wrote some generous words of appreciation, 
intermixed with nasty remarks.° 


I have one more observation to make, perhaps more 
weighty than any of the foregoing. When we are told 
that in the latter half of the nineteenth century ‘‘science’’ 
did this or that, I ask what this ‘‘ science ’’ was? It 
seems to me that a part is being taken for the whole. 
For, as regards biology (a part of science), I am satisfied 
that the materialistic tendency which was obvious was 
only one tendency among many, one current or set of 
eddies in a rather broad stream. It was the one which 


2 Cf. the reviewer of an eighteen-shilling ‘‘ Outline of Physics ”’ 
in Science Progress, April, 1929. He complains that in the 
treatment of Electricity and Magnetism ‘‘ too much use is made 
of the ‘ water’ analogy.” 


$ Collected Works, Yol. V, Essay II, pp. 61-67. 
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attracted most attention, and still does. But there were 
others, not necessarily Catholic ones. I assert this with- 
out fear of contradiction, because I have examined the 
ground closely. If we take ‘“‘ science ’’ in the narrower 
sense, of ‘‘ physics,’’ as it is called, I suspect we shall 
find something similar. And when Sir James runs 
through a list of names, including his own, as repre- 
sentative of ‘‘ science’ I think he is only considering 
what is no less and no more than a list of people who 
happen to be well known. Far from me be it to discuss 
just now the conditions for achieving fame. But I am 
reminded of Balzac’s allusion to the couple of thousand 
people who went to the theatre, and called themselves 
tout-Paris. 
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HOMILETICS 


By THE Rev. H. E. CALNAN, D.D. 
Easter Sunday (April 1st). 
Mark xvi. 1-7. 


THE EvENT.—Uur Lord intended His Resurrection to be the 
chief miracle in proof of His divine mission. More than a year 
earlier He had told the Jews, clamouring for ‘‘ signs,’’ that the 
sign which they would get was to be the sign of Jonas the 
prophet (Matt. xii. 39; xvi. 4). It may be well, therefore, to 
remind the faithful that the Gospel of to-day’s Mass, taken from 
St. Mark, is not a full account of the first Easter Day. It 
fulfills its purpose of fixing our attention on the fact of the 
Resurrection ; but St. Mark did not intend these few sentences 
to be more than a summary of the earlier events of that wonderful 
morning. The other Evangelists give us the details; and 
earnest Catholics will not wish to neglect the important 
information thus available. 


For instance: St. Matthew reminds us of the important fact 
that the Tomb was sealed and guarded. St. John helps us to 
see the important place that St. Peter occupied in the minds of 
Our Lord’s followers; for he shows us that Magdalen considered 
that the astounding fact of the open and empty Tomb was a 
matter to be reported at once to Peter. And that was before the 
Angel had told the women to go “tell His disciples, and 
Peter’; where again St. Peter’s leadership is implied. 


The Resurrection is, of course, at the very foundation of our 
Faith: it renews and strengthens our Hope and Charity, too. 


A 


Both as a miracle and as the fulfilment of prophecy, the 
Resurrection is the supreme proof that Jesus of Nazareth is 
God ; and the Apostles were quick to see that it was fundamental 
to the Christian religion. We must remember that they were 
fully aware of the inherent improbability which such an event 
would present to the minds of their hearers. Yet from first to 
last they seek the utmost publicity to declare it. They begin 
in the very city in which everything had happened; and less 
than a couple of months after the public death of Jesus; and on 
the solemn festival which had collected Jews from all parts into 
Jerusalem. All this means that they were sure of their ground ; 
for they could not have chosen circumstances more calculated to 
uncover an imposture. They were talking to the very people 
who had condemned Jesus to death: they were challenging 
enquiry into the disappearance of His Body. If the Sanhedrin 


‘could have exploded their story, it would have done so. It did 
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not even attempt such a thing: it merely ordered the Apostles 
to stop publishing the facts, scourged them and sent them away. 
And meantime the facts were being accepted by thousands of 
sincere minds in the city itself. 

‘* A witness with us to His Resurrection ’’ was what Peter 
sought, in that first recorded use of his authority, when 
Matthias ** was numbered with the Eleven.’ In his first public 
sermon; in his second; in his first official encounter with the 
Sanhedrin—erstwhile leaders of God’s people; in the critical 
moments of instructing the first Gentile convert; the Resurrec- 
tion is always Peter’s main thesis. St. Luke (Acts iv. 34) 
compresses the whole preaching of the Apostles into ‘‘ testimony 
of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ Our Lord.’ In those of 
St. Paul’s sermons which are recorded in Acts, the Resurrection 
is usually the climax: at Athens it brought his sermon to an 
unpropitious end; at Jerusalem, after his arrest, it split a 
solemn meeting of the Sanhedrin into a downright brawl. His 
emphatic language in I Cor. xv. is well known, and it clearly 
declares the Resurrection to be the actual fact on which all 
Christian Faith, Hope and Charity must stand or fall. 


B. 


To our Hope also the Resurrection gives new firmness and 
confidence. If we follow Christ we have not to grasp greedily 
at all we can get out of life; rather, we have to put all that we 
can into it. Every simplest or most gifted follower of Christ 
has that indispensable duty. Christian vision must sweep 
beyond this life that ends with death; it must see that death 
has no sting, no victory. Man cannot otherwise consistently 
resist the attraction of what this world has to offer: cannot 
otherwise logically deny and defeat, in his own soul, the doctrine 
of eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow we die—or the less 
frankly gross pleas of ‘‘ the right to experience,’’ to “ self- 
expression,’’ and the like. Man could not be content to ‘‘ sapere 
ad sobrietatem,’’ if the historic fact of the Resurrection had not 
given him the certainty that his destiny is beyond this life, 
puzzling, pathetic, clearly incomplete. ‘‘ If in this life only we 
have hope in Christ, we are of all men the most miserable. But 
now Christ is risen from the dead.’’: 


C. 

Like begets like. ‘* God so loved the world as to send His 
only-begotten Son.’”? And ‘‘ He loved us and delivered Himself 
for us.”’ He had prayed ‘“ that they all may be one, as Thou, 
Father, in Me, and I in Thee.’’ And it is to be noted that Our 
Lord here was praying not for the Apostles only, but ‘ for them 
also who through their word shall believe in Me ”’ (John xvii. 20). 
The Angel in the Tomb could say to the women, ‘ Go tell His 
disciples’; Our Lord Himself .said, ‘‘ Go tell My brethren.” 
And He who “ gave us power to become the sons of God ”’ has 
taken our human nature through death to the Presence of God. 
The link to bind our will to God, in the deliberate adherence of 
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utmost loyalty, is the Sacred. Human Heart of God Himself, 
‘‘ Deus est qui operatur in vobis et velle et perficere ”; yet He 
permits the act itself, the love itself, to be ours. 


To extend this ‘“‘ benevolentia ’’ to our neighbour, to do all we 
can to help him along the road which leads to the knowledge and 
possession of God for ever, is no added task: it is the inevitable 
outcome for our “ benevolentia,” our love, towards the God who 
“for us men and for our salvation came down from heaven.”’ 
Life here—quite apart from personal selfishness and pride, petti- 
ness, hatreds and other follies—has an enormous proportion of 
trouble and tragedy and bitterness and discouragement. Our 
realization of -Christ’s Resurrection and its significance will 
enable us, clergy and layfolk too, not indeed to deprive our 
neighbour of the dignity and merit of his Cross, but to show him 
the shape of it, to take part of its weight, to block the approach 
of some of his enemies, to relieve him of some of the dust and 
blood and dirt that are blinding his eyes and filling his heart 
with bitterness. Thus he, too, may see his road, and tread it 
manfully, with the certainty that not even death can conquer 
him. For though Calvary is real, Calvary is precious ; for beyond 
it is Life, complete and triumphant with the Risen Christ. 


Low Sunday (April 8th). 
Gospel. John xx. 19-31. 


Occasion.—The Gospel of the Mass deals with two sets of 
incidents ; the first occurred on Easter Day, the second a week 
later. The Gospels tell us that Our Risen Lord showed Himself 
to one or other of His followers on Easter Day five separate 
times. The fifth was to the ten Apostles, as narrated in the first 
part of to-day’s Gospel. (The Evangelists do not tell us that He 
visited His Mother ; but the assurance has taken root, and grown, 
in the Catholic mind, that He certainly did so.) 


Notes.—The passage of Our Lord’s Body through closed doors 
raises no greater difficulty than that of the Virgin Birth, or His 
passage from the closed Tomb. It is the work of divine power, 
no less. St. Thomas (Supp. Q. Ixxxiii., artt. 2 et 3) makes it 
clear that it was not due to the gift of ‘‘ subtility.”’ 


Verse 22, * breathed on them ’”’?: Our Lord may have intended 
here to give a vivid suggestion of the procession of the Holy 
Ghost from Himself; also to suggest, perhaps, that His own life 
and authority would work in them when they used the power 
which He was now giving them, to remit sins against God in 
God’s name. 


Verse 29. ‘‘ Because thou hast seen Me, Thomas, etc.’’ This 
is quite consonant with faith as the ‘‘ argumentum non apparen-- 
tium ”? (Heb. xi. 1). For what. Thomas believed was far beyond 
what he saw. He saw the Man risen from the dead; but he was 
thus led to the act of theological faith in God. It was true faith; 
but a better way to it would have been the acceptance of the 
trustworthy information, given both by the prophets and by 
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these recent messengers sent by Our Lord to announce the 
Resurrection. Therefore ‘ blessed are they who have not seen 
and have believed.”’ 


REFLECTIONS.—Doctrinally, we have a vivid lesson on the 
essential mark of Christian faith. It must be ‘‘ Apostolic.” 


The Gospel of the Mass is from St. John. Luke had written, 
forty years earlier, that the Apostles were unready to believe: 
that Our Lord had made them grasp His hands; and since that 
did not convince all of them, had made them eat with Him. 
Mark had written, probably years earlier still, that Our Lord 
appeared to them while they were at table, and rebuked them for 
their unreadiness to believe. Thus we have circumstantial 
accounts, from various directions, mutually corroborative. 


Here, then, the Apostles learnt, as did St. Thomas a week later, 
that believing is better than seeing. For faith gives us a present 
grip on the very substance of things hoped for, future and unseen. 
The certitude of genuine Christian faith rests not on human 
experience, ever unreliable because ever incomplete; not on 
restricted reason, so easily wearied and so easily muddled; it 
rests on the Word of God; not merely God’s written word, but 
the Word who ‘ was made flesh and dwelt amongst us ”’ to state 
God’s information, orders, and advice, in terms of human 
experience. 


Only with this certitude can a man stand up to life with every 
faculty of his being alert and active, squarely facing the suffering 
and the puzzles and the duties of life, and still remain sure that 
God rules us with love. 


Of course, we can rebel; but rebellion is our loss. That love 
persists, without frustrating human nature even in its perversity. 
The power is bestowed : ‘‘ Whose sins you shall forgive they are 
forgiven.”’ And the soul may recover its life and vigour, its 
sense of direction and well-being. ‘‘ This is the victory which 
overcometh the world, your faith.”’ 


‘‘ As the Father hath sent me, so I send you.’’ ‘‘ Whose sins 
you shall forgive they are forgiven.’’ 


At the Last Supper the Apostles had received the primary and 
essential power of the Christian Priesthood, the power of Chris- 
tian Sacrifice, power over Christ’s real Body. Now they receive, 
explicitly, jurisdiction to exercise power over Christ’s mystical 
Body, power over the actions and consciences of their fellow men. 
It completes the power promised by Our Lord, long before His 
Passion, when He said, ‘‘ Whatsoever you shall bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven.”” Thus Our Lord equipped the 
Apostles with His own authority to continue the work which He 
had been sent to do. And the work of the Apostles, in its 
origin, in its end, in its authority, in all its duties, is the work 
which Christ was sent to do. No human being has the right to 
challenge his fellow men with alleged messages, orders, or advice 
from God, unless he be sent by God. None other can do so 
effectively ; though thousands may usurp that task. Thus we 
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may see why religious thought outside the Apostolic Church is 
so chaotically unchristian. ‘‘ How shall they believe Him of 
whom they have not heard? And how shall they hear without a 
preacher? And how shall they preach if they be not sent?” 
Not for nothing did St. Paul write here (Rom. x. 15) precisely 
amoorakway.' Genuine Christian faith must be ‘‘ Apostolic.”’ 


II. Morally, we have the lesson that our attitude to the 
authority of the Church must be exactly what it would be to the 
authority of Christ. For the Church has the obligation, as well 
as the right, to instruct and command us in the name of Christ. 
Infallibly, her instructions and orders will be prudent and 
reasonable and wholesome, as well as authoritative. And the 
whole ground of human conduct is, in practice, effectively 
covered. The theory of it all would fill volumes; but the 
practical situation can be stated in a sentence: ‘‘ Whatsoever 
you shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven.’’ In other 
words, if the Church acts, its act is valid. Nothing less is con- 
tained in those effective words of Christ, ‘‘ As the Father hath 
sent Me, so I send you.’’ And we know how the Father sent 
Him ; ‘‘ All power is given to Me in heaven and in earth. Going 
therefore (note the ‘ therefore’) teach ye all nations.’’ Hence 
the vision and the vigour and the loyalty of Apostolic faith. 


Second Sunday after Easter (April 15th). 
Gospel. John x. 11-16. 


Occasion.—Our Lord was in Jerusalem for the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, in the October before His Passion. On the Sabbath He 
had given sight to the man born blind. Pharisaic chagrin at this 
had led to formal interrogations and scoldings of the poor man, 
who was finally cast out of the synagogue (and the Temple). 
Our Lord had then found him, comforted him, and led him to an 
act of divine faith. But the public tension remained. So Our 
Lord took occasion to speak of spiritual blindness and spiritual 
vision, the vision which enables the honest heart to recognize. the 
true pastor. And in the present passage He declares and 
demonstrates that He is the Pastor par excellence, having the 
quality which marks the true Pastor, goodness. The Greek 
achieves this pregnant emphasis more easily : 6 romny 6 xadbs. 

Nores.—Our Lord explains the marks which distinguish the 
Good Shepherd from the hireling. The Good Shepherd lays down 
His life for His sheep; (six months later He had done so); 
whereas the hireling prefers his own safety first. And the Good 
Shepherd knows His sheep and is known by them. 


Verses 14, 15. ‘‘ I know Mine and Mine know Me. As the 
Father knoweth Me and I know the Father.”” That full stop 
wrecks the comparison, and is not in the Greek. Sound theology 
will bid us observe the due proportion between the different kinds 





1 That does not imply, either (2) that a bona fide non-Catholic cannot achieve 
an act of faith; or (5) that an act of divine faith is impossible unless the 
revealed truth has been publicly declared by the Church. 
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of knowledge indicated. We cannot go into those questions 
here. But it might not be wise to assume that Our Lord was 
prescinding from all that. For Christ as God recognizes the 
divine essence communicated to Him by the Father’s knowledge, 
and therefore loves the Father infinitely ; Christ as Man knows 
the Father with His acquired and infused knowledge and by the 
beatific vision. He therefore loves the Father by fulfilling the 
Father’s will in all things. And this manifold and reciprocal 
love between the Father and the Son is not only the type, but, 
by Our Lord’s words, the guarantee, too, of the mutual know- 
ledge and love between the Good Shepherd and His sheep. There 
is much more here than abstract theology. 

Verse 15, ‘“‘for My sheep.’? The Greek gives ‘‘for the 
sheep.”? And that provides both a better view of Christ’s 
universal redemption, and a better opening for what follows in 
regard to the sheep still outside. 

Verse 16, ‘‘ other sheep, etc.’? The Greek gives “‘ other sheep 
I have which are not of this fold; them also I must bring... 
and there shall be one flock and one shepherd.’’ The “‘ this 
fold ’’ probably indicates the Jewish religion ; the ‘‘ other sheep ” 
being the Gentiles. The prophecy of the ‘‘ one flock ’”’ was ful- 
filled by the call of the Gentiles. And from that moment all the 
wandering sheep belong to one flock. Other folds there are; but 
the sheep in them do not belong there; they have drifted there, 
haphazard or by mistake; they have been gathered in by guile; 
they do not form one genuine flock; they do not belong to those 
who enfold them. There is only one genuine flock ; and it belongs 
to Christ, to the Good Shepherd who laid down His life for all 
the sheep, and who therefore owns all those entrapped stragglers, 
too. 

REFLECTIONS.—Our word ‘‘ shepherd,’’? while suggesting the 
care and control of sheep, leaves the feeding of them implied only. 
“‘ Pastor ’’ is closer to the word used by St. John (xou%v from 
woix grass), which in its turn exactly translates the Aramaic 
word which Our Lord probably uttered here; and both words 
indicate the pasture-finder of the flock, the feeder. And the 
feeding of the faithful is the very climax of Apostolic work. 
‘¢ Shepherd ’”’ here may show the disadvantages of the vernacular. 


But the chief lesson of this Gospel is the mutual love which 
Our Lord implicitly declares to exist between the Good Shepherd 
and His sheep. 

A Jewish idiom underlies the word which Our Lord used for 
‘‘ know ”’; it implies *‘ to know with regard and affection,’’ i.e., 
to love. It occurs again in (I John ii. 3, 4), ‘‘ By this we know 
that we know Him, that we keep His commandments. He who 
saith that he knoweth Him and keepeth not His commandments 
is a liar.” -Both St. Gregory (Hom. 16 in Evang.) and St. 
Augustine (Serm. 157, alias 49 de Verbis Dom.) interpret these 
words of Our Lord in terms of practical love. ‘‘ The man who 
does not love the truth,’’ says the latter (ibid.) ‘“‘ does not yet 
know it.”’ 
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The Good Shepherd’s love for us is clear. .‘‘ I know. Mine. .-. 
I lay down My life for the sheep.’’ And it was His own.act: 
“No man hath power to take it from Me, etc.’’ It was. the real 
death, the real suffering of the Good Shepherd for His sheep. 


Our love for our Shepherd is the proof of our knowledge of 
Him. And our love is proved by our loyalty to His will, particu- 
larly when events run against our will. His commands to us 
cannot be repressive; they simply open our way to our ultimate 
perfection ; they are fences and warning lamps to keep us out of 
disaster. We need our perfection; He does not. He requires it 
because He is God and He loves us. 


And genuine love has firm confidence. We may see the grim 
miseries of this life—injustice, cruelty, hatreds, mean and crooked 
selfishness, resulting in innocent suffering—crippling fine lives, 
degrading fine characters. Despite ourselves, we may be 
oppressed, from within as well as from without, by the grisly 
problem of evil, physical as well as moral. But we must judge 
obscurities in the light of certainties. And the certainty is that 
God loves us. 


“Mine know Me,”’ said the Good Shepherd. And His Saints 
prove it. The outstanding quality common to them all is their 
steady confidence, their utter submission, their wholehearted 
loyalty to God’s will. If St. Francis de Sales, for instance, had 
no other claim to fame for wisdom and _ holiness, it could 
probably be established on the one fact that he perceived (before 
anyone else?) the sheer beauty of Job’s idea in “ The Lord hath 
given, the Lord hath taken: blessed be the name of the Lord.’’ 
It is not the gift that matters: it is the love that prompts 
the gift, the love of the Giver. Whatever He gives will surely. 
express that love. If we do not perceive the love, that is the 
extent to which we do not know Him properly. 


Third Sunday after Easter (April 22nd). 


Gospel. John xvi. 16-22. 


OccasIon.—It is after the Last Supper: after the Apostles’ 
firsts Communion. And beneath all Our Lord’s words is the 
knowledge that within twenty-four hours His Passion and Death 
will be accomplished. He is concerned here with the steadying 
and strengthening of these men whom He will honour with the 
opportunity of facing that crisis with Him. He knows that all 
save one will, for the time, collapse; but later they will recover, 
and serve Him well. 


NoTes.—Verse 16, ‘‘ A little while.’’ By a Hebrew idiom this 
means ‘“‘ after a little while.” And the literal sense here is 
surely double. One clear meaning is that after the few hours 
between this moment and the tragedy of Calvary the next after- 
noon, the Apostles would not see Our Lord; and then after the 
few hours between the death and Resurrection, they were to see 
Him again. In the other meaning, equally clear, the period 
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when they would not see Him would be the period from His 
Ascension to His return for the Last Judgment; and this period 
was to begin after the little while consisting of the few weeks 
from this moment to the Ascension. The second “ little while ”’ 
is, in this meaning, the life of the Church militant ; during which 
the Church again lives through the Passion, Death and Burial 
of the Jesus whose life is her life. And certainly (cf. Lepicier, 
Diatess. hoc loco) this period, whether seen as the life-span of 
individual men, or as the whole life of the Church militant, is 
brief indeed when measured against eternal happiness with God, 
to whom a thousand years are as a day. And so doubtless we 
shall see it when we get there. 


Each of these meanings is accepted by various Fathers and 
considerable commentators. And it is probable that neither 
excludes the other. What is sometimes called the “ principle of 
compenetration ’’ may well be applied here (Cf. Fr. Lattey, S.J., 
in CLERGY REVIEW, March 1931, p. 408). 


The words, ‘‘ because I go to the Father,’’ if they really belong 
here—and the best Greek codices omit them—must belong to the 
first member. But they had, of course, been uttered by Our 
Lord before, and twice (John xiv. 13 and 28). Hence their 
repetition by the puzzled Apostles, just below. 


Verse 17. It is easy to be wise after the event; and we must 
not be too shocked at the perplexity of the Apostles. Our Lord’s 
words were intentionally obscure ; and they remain obscure to us 
to-day. Already, certainly, Our Lord had repeatedly foretold 
His Passion, Death and Resurrection ; but everything shows that 
the Apostles did not grasp the facts: there were many influences 
to prevent them, as we know. At any rate, here they were 
reverent enough not to argue with Our Lord. Their faith was 
there; but Pentecost was still necessary. 


REFLECTIONS.—Our Lord could have cleared up the perplexity 
of His Apostles by explaining how His words were to be fulfilled. 
But that would have been to diminish the exercise of such faith 
as they had. Nor is that Our Lord’s method. He has the right 
to our faith; our refusal to give it is an affront to Him and an 
injury to ourselves. He does not explain the ‘‘ how” of His 
teaching. When challenged, He may reply in a manner to 
prompt the use of our reason, and to make our faith firmer; He 
will not destroy the demand for faith. ‘‘ How can a man be 
born again?” ‘* Amen I say to thee, wnless a man be born 
again, etc.”-—‘‘ How can this man forgive sins?’’ ‘‘ Which is 
easier to say, ‘ thy sins are forgiven thee’ or ‘ take up thy bed 
and walk ’? ’’—‘‘ How can this man give us His flesh to eat? ”’ 
‘‘ Unless. you eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink His 
blood, you shall not have life in you.”’ 


Here, there is no challenge: -just reverent perplexity and 
anxiety. So having foretold trouble for them, He now 
strengthens them to face it. ‘‘ Your sorrow shall be turned into 
joy ’’ means what it says; not that their sorrow shall be replaced 
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by joy, but that the very source and matter of their sorrow shall 
be the source and matter of their joy. So Christ’s Cross has 
become the glory and triumph of Christendom. Thus stimulating 
their hope, Our Lord called for a stronger exercise of their faith. 
And the subsequent career of the Apostles shows them ‘“ rejoicing 
that they were accounted worthy to suffer reproach for the name 
of Jesus ”’ (Acts v. 41). 


Another history of that ‘little while ’’ is the external history 
of the Church. It is a period of distress, labour, obstruction, 
persecution, martyrdom; all of it a witnessing to discipleship ; 
all of it because of discipleship. But because of Our Lord’s 
promises, because He unceasingly fulfills them, confidence and 
efficiency remain. ‘The sufferings of the Church are the very 
stuff and substance of the victory and joy to come. The present 
grasp on that future joy is given by faith; faith demonstrates 
here and now the unseen victory to come. (Argumentum non 
apparentium.) 


The faithful Christian, too must be conscious of that “ little 
while ”’ in his own individual life. Because the faithful Chris- 
tian must share the life of the Church. The argument does not 
suppose that weeping and lamentation are the lot of Christians 
only. Christ’s enemies, too, have to meet bereavement and 
injustice and shame and suffering. But to the world these things 
are intimidating, oppressive, shattering ; they blind and degrade 
and madden the man who cannot see beyond them. The world 
which rejoices is mastered by its miseries; to get a respite, it 
must dodge and forget them; to endure, it must make a virtue of 
inhuman hardness; to escape, it must see courage in suicide. 
The world can neither master nor understand its miseries; the 
Christian soul can. And therefore it can use them to its own 
profit. Faith shows us the meaning of our miseries here; shows 
us their power to enrich and ennoble us for time and for eternity. 
“Our present tribulation, which is momentary and light, 
worketh for us above measure exceedingly an eternal weight of 
glory, while we look not at the things which are seen, but at the 
things which are unseen ”’ (II Cor. iv. 17, 18). 


fourth Sunday after Laster (April 29th). 
Gospel. John xvi. 5-14. 


OccasION.—It was a few moments earlier than that of the 
passage read in last Sunday’s Gospel; Our Lord had just been 
foretelling (a) the persecutions that awaited His Apostles—men 
would consider it sheer worship of God to kill them; and (b) His 
own imminent departure from them. He now, therefore, gives 
them cause for courage. 


Notes.—Verse 5, ‘‘ None of you asketh, Whither goest Thou? ”’ 
The Apostles were too distracted by sadness to consider the point 
which chiefly mattered. Our Lord thus recalls their attention to 
it ; because by attending to it they will see that sadness is out of 
place. Before leaving the cenacle He had told them “ If you 
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loved Me you would be glad because I go to the Father ”’; He 


now explains to them that His departure will be most useful 
to them also. 


Verse 7, ‘“‘If I go not the Paraclete will not come to you.” 
Our Lord declares the fact, but not the reason. Perhaps, while 
the Apostles’ love for Christ was chiefly a human love for His 
human nature it was not quite fit to be crowned by the presence of 
the Holy Spirit ; also it was not quite fitting that full endowment 
by the Holy Ghost should be given to men not yet reconciled to 
God by Redemption; or that Christ’s members should be thus 
privileged and honoured before their Head was glorified. This 
seems to be St. John’s thought when he says (vii. 39), ‘‘ As yet 
the Spirit was not given because Jesus was not yet glorified.” 
And it was certainly fitting that such gifts should come from 
Christ after He had returned to heaven to reign over His king- 
dem. (Cf. Lepicier, op. cit. hoc loco, Q.I.) 


Verse 12, “‘ but you cannot bear them now.’’ Surely this is 
prompted not only by divine wisdom and prudence, but by the 
human gentleness and kindness of that Sacred Human Heart. 
These men were still so distracted by the formidable prospect of 
the future without their Master, that they could give no more 
than half their attention to what He was now saying. The rest 
can keep, then: there are still forty joyous days after the 


Resurrection yet to come. They will be more alert and confident 
then. 


Verse 13, “‘ teach you all truth.’? Again Our Lord forestalls 
discouragement; the Holy Ghost will make everything clear. 
‘* All truth ”? must not, of course, be taken absolutely; it means 
all truth required for the salvation of souls and the building up 
of the Church. The deposit of faith would be completed in their 
lifetime; increasing understanding is, of course, progressive. 


Verse 14. In these closing words of the passage, Our Lord 
alludes clearly to the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity. 


REFLECTIONS.—The doctrinal lesson is the effect of the Holy 
Ghost upon the world in its relation to Christ. 


The world is convicted of the sin of denying Christ ; but being 
the world, it rejects the conviction; criminals often do. But 
objectively the conviction is there; and the world knows it. The 
frequency, the vehemence, the trifling provocation with which 
folk declare that they are ‘‘ no worse than people who make a 
parade of religion, and probably a good deal better ’”’ indicates 
grave uneasiness. The same uneasiness underlies much of the 
effort to retain intellectual dignity and still neglect Christ’s 
information and commands, by excogitating various forms of 
naturalistic religion. For twenty centuries the Holy Ghost has 
been using the Church to hold the demonstrated divinity of Christ 
clearly and arrestingly before the notice of mankind, and with it 
the truth of His teaching, the finality of His commands, the 
wisdom of His advice. To reject these things is to be convicted 
of sin; and the world knows it. 
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The justice of Christ is vindicated by the fact in human 
history, His Ascension into heaven in the presence of a crowd of 
witnesses. 


The reality of His active judgment, His suppression of the 
powers of evil, is demonstrated not only by the effect of His 
religion upon human conduct for twenty centuries, but by the 
very survival and unconquerable activity of His Church. The 
world knows this, too; and is stung into active obstruction. 


We are in the world, but not of it. ‘‘ Have confidence,” says 
Our Lord, ‘‘ I have overcome the world."’ In loyalty to Christ, 
then, our task must be to co-operate with the work of the Holy 
Ghost, in rescuing souls from the effete and malevolent tyranny 
of the prince of this world who is already judged. 











NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
_ I. PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. 


By THE Rev. T. E. FLYNN, Ph.D., M.A. 


In God and the Astronomers' Dean Inge has set himself the 
task of co-ordinating the religion in which he believes and the 
Greek Philosophy with which he is familiar with the findings 
of modern science as popularized by such writers as Eddington 
and Jeans. The fact of science which most particularly com- 
mands his attention is the Law of Entropy. He confronts the 
scientists of the nineteenth century, who believed in a religion 
of progress, with this law, the implication of which they refused 
to contemplate. Of the modernist philosopher, whose idea of 
the absolute is that of an immanent power in the universe 
always evolving, he demands to know how this idea is reconciled 
with that of a universe whose ultimate doom of annihilation 
is already sealed. For those who believe in a temporal world 
created by an eternal Being the difficulty vanishes; and, indeed, 
many years ago this very law of Entropy was used as an 
argument for creation by that distinguished scientist and uncom- 
promising theist Dr. G. F. C. Searle of the Cavendish Laboratory. 
Of the modernist philosophy Dean Inge writes: ‘‘ It is this 
philosophy which makes Time itself an absolute value, and 
progress a cosmic principle. Against this philosophy my book 
is a sustained polemic.’’ 

He deals with several of the metaphysical problems which find 
their place in Cosmology, notably those of Time and Space. 
One reader, at least, often receives the impression of a detached 
encyclopxdic account of the views of clouds of witnesses so 
impartially presented as to leave one in ignorance of the author’s 
own judgment. 

In a long and interesting chapter on The World of Values 
he insists “ that the appreciation of value is as integral a part 
of our experience as the judgments which are based on sense- 
perception, and that in consequence it must be accepted among 
the data upon which our view of reality must be founded ” 
(p. 174). In this chapter he notes the recent “ vigorous revival 
of Thomism ”’ but he seems to have an incomplete acquaintance 
with the literature. 

The book is written as the Dean knows how to write philosophy, 
but any conscientious reader must be prepared for some hard 
thinking. 

Entirely different in manner, though dealing with much of 
the same subject matter, is the Introductio in Ontologiam of 

r. J. J. M. van den Berg. This is confessedly a manual of 
Ontology, but it has all the clearness and definiteness that make 
a manual worth while. Although it is not composed in strict 
scholastic form it is wholly Thomistic in inspiration, and it 
presents the usual theses of the School. 


1 Pp. 308 and vii. Longmans Green and Co., Ltd. 12s. 6d. 
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As is perhaps advisable in a work of this kind the references 
to many urgent modern problems are brief and dogmatic. Thus 
the author writes : ‘“‘ Quidquid dicit Einstein, numerus et tempus 
sunt quid absolutum.’”’ But he makes compensation when he 
is dealing with such a fundamental question as analogy, on 
which his treatment runs to a dozen pages. : 

The work is rich in references and a multitude of charts enhance 
its pedagogic value. It is well worthy of consideration as a 
class-book. 

The latest volume of the Archives de Philosophie? is dedicated 
to a study of Scientific Method. The author, Fr. de la Vaissiére, 
S.J., is the well-known author of the Psychologie Experimentale 
and the Psychology of Education. 

- Science has not failed and will not fail but, owing to defects 
of method, it is going through a painful crisis. A true notion 
of the scope of science recognizes that there are limits which 
it. cannot pass. It is a methodological error to attempt to give 
any complete scientific treatment of morals, religion or education. 
Science cannot supply the ought of morals, estimate the strictly 
immaterial element of religion, or discover the ideal of education, 
which depends on both morals and religion. 

Science has been handicapped by its own rapidity of growth 
and by the narrow intensity of specialization. 

The method of qualitative sciences is, and must remain, 
distinct from that of the quantitative sciences. Here Fr. de la 
Vaissiére speaks authoritatively on his own special subject and 
indicates the roots of failure of some modern psychological 
theories. 

In respect of the teaching of science he has much that is 
interesting to declare. The American learning by doing theory 
is explained and criticized. The factor of memory training is 
very justly appraised. The author pleads that the method of 
teaching science should reflect the stages of the growth of 
scientific law—observation, hypothesis, theory, etc. In discussing 
the training of memory he quotes a spirited description of the 
experience and development of: Berthelot, which indicates the 
growth of the reading habit in an omnivorous reader—the acqui- 
sition of the art of seizing the main points, of skipping and 
skimming, of fastening on notable results, and suggestive ideas. 
He insists on the development of the love of truth—-scientific 
truth—of the appreciation of the beauty of scientific analysis 
and synthesis. He quotes the result of an enquiry into the best 
preparation for a scientific career and concludes: ‘* D’od |’on 
serait conduit 4 formuler cet étrange paradoxe: pour donner 
& ‘quelqu’un Vesprit scientifique, donnez lui une formation 
littéraire.”’? It would not be difficult to illustrate this ‘‘ paradox ”” 
from the history of leading English scientists, some of whom are 
still living. : ee 

The incompetence of psychology to determine the validity and 


: gon? 8 *. - : . ' , 
* Beauchesne. Paris. 
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truth of religion is emphasized also by the author. of a very 
valuable book, The New Psychology and Religious Experience.’ 
The preliminary accounts of behaviourism and of psycho- 
analysis are quite admirable. Indeed, Dr. Hughes’ description 
and criticism of psychoanalysis is for its compass the most 
satisfactory treatment of that difficult subject that I have ever 
seen, and I would venture to recommend it to those who want 
to learn what psychoanalysis is without the trouble of wading 
through the large and often repulsive literature. 


In the second part of the book the author discusses, first, the 
problem of the reality of the religious object, and then that of 
the validity of the religious experience. The psychoanalytic 
theory of projection will not account for the idea of God. The 
reality of God cannot be thus explained away. ‘‘ Man’s unending 
search for God and his continuous discovery of Him—a discovery 
that is never complete, for each fresh discovery makes possible 
and leads to new avenues of truth about Him—is a witness to 
the reality of that ‘ something other’ outside of him and yet 
within him that draws him on and ever on”’ (p. 114). It may 
be gathered at once that Dr. Hughes’ line of positive argument 
would not suffice for the Catholic philosopher, but as far as it 
goes. it is excellent. 


In his discussion of instinct: he follows the lead of McDougall 
and Shand, leaning apparently towards Shand’s refinement of 
the idea and giving a clear account of this writer’s valuable 
teaching on sentiments. He dissipates the notion current among 
the new psychologists which regards religion as a product of 
the sex instinct through the sublimation of the libido (p. 118). 
In this connection he makes the valuable point that instinct in 
self-conscious man is not on the same level as instinct in animals. 
He is in favour of a religious ‘‘ sentiment ’’ rather than a 
religious ‘“ instinct ’’ properly so called. And he will not have 
it that religion is fundamentally based on fear: religion “ is 
[man’s] life energy at its deepest seeking for the — 
satisfaction ”’ (p. 139). 


’ The fourth chapter establishes the fact that religious experience 
is not an illusion. 


Nor is sin a mere moral disease: it is an act of free will. 
He is less happy in his treatment of original sin, in which he 
finds nothing more than an inherited bias towards evil doing. 


But even here he has some excellent criticism of the teaching 
of the Freudian school. . 


This chapter and the following one on conversion are a good 
illustration of how the modern psychology properly estimated 
can be used in Christian teaching while its errors are avoided. 
That we cannot always agree with Dr. Hughes is to be expected, 


it is gratifying to see how far we can travel along the same 
nes. 


3 By Thomas Hywel Hughes, M.A., D.Litt., D.D. George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., pp. 332. 10s. 6d 
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Le Thomisme et la Critique de la Connaissance is the title. of 
an excellent little book by M. Régis Jolivet.‘ The object of 
Critica, he says, is not to establish the absolute reality of the 
being present to thought ; that reality is beyond all doubt. The 
critical problem is that of the relation of thought to being 
The Cartesian cogito can lead nowhere; but take the cogito 4 
reflection on thought, an act of objective knowledge, knowledge 
of the person knowing and of the thing known, of the knower 
in the act of knowing the object, and you can establish the 
relation required. The author criticizes the procedure of 
Cardinal Mercier and of others of the Louvain School, but he 
also maintains that completely to exclude the cogito is fatal. 
His. arguments are expressed with extreme clarity and his 
criticism is admirable in temper. 


In these Notes for March, 1933, the Dominican translation of 
the De Potentia of St. Thomas Aquinas was noticed. The second 
and third volumes,’ uniform with the first, have now appeared, 
Nearly a half of the second is concerned with the doctrine of 
Miracle. The third completes the Quaestio de Potentia and deals 
with the Simplicity of God and with the three divine persons 
and their relations attributed to God from eternity. In the 
introduction to the third volume Fr. Delany, O.P., has paid a 
well deserved tribute to the “‘ patient scholarship and persevering 
industry ”’ of the sole translator, Fr. Laurence Shapcote, O.P, 
‘¢ His name should be recorded as the name of one to whom not 
only his brethren of the Dominican Order but the English- 
speaking world are indebted. He has made a masterpiece 
accessible to English readers.’’ The continued growth of this 
great library of Thomistic teaching in English is of the utmost 
importance to the revival of scholastic philosophy i in this country. 


II. ASCETICAL AND MYSTICAL THEOLOGY. 
By THE Rev. J. CARTMELL, D.D., Ph.D., M.A. 


In the forefront of these notes we may fittingly place 
St. Francis de Sales in His Letters.1 It is the third volume of 
a trilogy on St. Francis, published from the Visitation 
Convent at Harrow, and intended to make St. Francis accessible 
to modern readers in a conveniently condensed form.? We 
already possess in English two selections of letters*; but they. 
contain only 367 out ofa total of 2,100; and many excellent 
things that St. Francis wrote are passed over. The present 


4Desclee De Brouwer et Cie., Paris. 


5 On the Power of God, Vol. II and-Vol. ITI. Burns Oates and -Wash- 
bourne, Ltd., 7s. 6d. each. 


1 With a Foreword by Cardinal Bourne and an Introduction by Abbot Butler; 
Sands & Co.,; pp. 282, 7s. 6d. 


2The other two books are The Love of God (an abridged edition) and 
The Spiritual Life (from St. Jane Frances). 


3 Letters to Persons in the World; Letters: ta: Persons in Religion. 
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compiler has therefore tried to present in short extracts the 
best and most characteristic sections of the entire corre- 
spondence. The letters are arranged under the following 
headings: Little Virtues, Devotion and Detachment, Cros 
Temptations, Prayer and the Sacraments, Vows and Liberty of 
Spirit, Vocations and the Religious Life, The Spirit of the 
Visitation, St. Francis Himself. 


Most of the letters are addressed to women. Bourdoise, 
founder of seminaries, rebuked St. Francis for his excessive 
attention to feminine souls. But Bourdoise was a misogynist 
who said that women were like artichokes; once let them take 
hold and they sprang up everywhere. Still, it is true that 
St. Francis in his letters to his feminine correspondents shows 
a degree of affectionateness that few dare imitate. ‘La 
méthode prédominemment affective en direction pour les femmes 
peut comporter de graves inconvénients. Saint Frangois de 
Sales qui l’a employée avec succés n’est pas un maitre aisément 
imitable par tous. Il possédait les qualités exigées par lui- 
méme du parfait directeur: ‘ Qu’il soit saint, plein de charité, 
de science et de prudence; si l’une de ces qualités vient & 
manquer, il y a danger’... Si les Francois de Sales sont 
rares, les Jeanne de Chantal le sont autant. Celle-ci possédait 
le douloureux avantage d’étre veuve, d’avoir connu et vécu un 
grand amour; elle était mére aussi, avait l’expérience des senti- 
ments divers, "a la fois passionnés et dans Vordre, qui peuvent 
émouvoir et remplir un ceur de femme et qui lui permettait de 
discerner et d’écarter de l’affection surnaturelle si forte qu’elle 


portait 4 son incomparable directeur —— sentimentalité trop 
humaine.’”4 


In a long introduction, Abbot Butler sets out the leading 
characteristics of St. Francis’s spiritual teaching. He first 
threw open the sanctuary of perfection to persons in the world. 
He was not insistent on severe bodily austerity, but he was very 
insistent on mortification of the will; ‘‘ Ask for nothing, refuse 
nothing,’’? he gave as a motto to the Sisters of the Visitation. 
His treatment of mental prayer in ‘‘ The Love of God ”’ is not 
quite consistent with his teaching in ‘‘The Devout Life.” 
There, meditation is “‘ to think of divine things with no intention 
of studying them other than to love them ”’; here, meditation is 
arranged along formal lines, with a threefold preparation, con- 
siderations, affections, resolution, spiritual nosegay. St. Francis 
lived at a period of transition, and it is not surprising that he 
varied somewhat in his teaching. In the theology of vocation he 


seems to display a similar vacillation ; he is quoted on both sides 
in the attractionist controversy. 


Abbot Butler proves once more that St. Francis makes con- 
templation the goal of every devout life; not contemplation in its 


4Mme. Jean Camus, in Bulletin de lV’Association du Mariage Chrétien, Le 
Prétre et la Famille, mai-juin, 1929, p. 75-76. 
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higher flights, but in the homely form of “ simple remise.”’ St. 


‘Francis thus agrees with St. John of the Cross and the Fathers 


against St. Teresa who would make it the perquisite of the elect.. 
It is.a question of the meaning of the terms, ‘‘ contemplation ” 
and ‘< mysticism.’’ But it is no mere quarrel over words. It 
affects us all intimately in the ordering of our spiritual life. 
And it. has far-spreading ramifications in the theology of grace 
and the supernatural. 


A‘non-Catholic writer, Miss Mary Anita Ewer, has written a 
book ‘called A Survey of Mystical Symbolism.’ It is a very 
learned book, culling its information from the great Catholic 
mystics, from Protestant seers, pagan visionaries, poets, etc.. 
But faced with all the information she has amassed, I must still 
take what she calls the facile way out and refuse to recognize a 
mystic in any real sense in everybody who writes symbolically. 
To me she has merely proved that in every man there is a desire: 
of God; omnia intendunt assimilari Deo, as St. Thomas said. 
We are made for God and our heart is restless until it rests in 
Him. But a man who feels the restless heart but cannot find 
its Object, or who seeks to appease its cravings in the wrong 
object, is not a mystic. Mysticism involves possession of God. 
To contemplate is to have an experience of God in some direct 
way, to rest the restless heart. But to grope for God blindly, 
without knowing what you are looking for, is not to contemplate.. 
It must be insisted upon that to be a mystic you must be a 
theist. But, again, not every theist is a mystic, even though he 
writes beautifully, in language that has a mystical flavour, of 
the transcendence, absoluteness, intimacy of God. 


The Romanticism of Holiness® explains the universal popu- 
larity of St. Francis of Assisi and the Little Flower by the 
romantic character of their religious life. Both were artists, 
for whom nature and man, the beautiful things and the sad 
things of life were transfigured by the love of Christ. They draw 
men by the poetical beauty of their lives to realize the deep 
desire of the heart for God. Father James is especially good in 
describing the spirituality of St. Francis; it has been his life’s: 
meditation. But the whole book is excellent. The basic 
principles of the spiritual life are well emphasized. The style 
is always interesting, and often rich and imaginative. 


Several lives are to be noticed. Blessed Gemma Galgani’ is a 
third edition of the life by Padre Germano, translated twenty years: 
ago by the late Fr. O’Sullivan, O.S.B. The editor has omitted 
the long disquisitions of Padre Germano, proving that the 
phenomena experienced by Gemma were supernatural in origin ; 
and he has added a short chapter bringing the biography up to 
date in view of Gemma’s Beatification. Life and Work of Rev. 


5S.P.C.K., pp. 234, 8s. 6d. 
6 By Father James, O.M.Cap. Sands & Co., pp. 238, 5s. 
7 With Intro. by Card. Gasquet. Sands & Co., pp. xxiv, 395, 6s. 
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Mother’ Mechtilde of the Blessed Sacrament®. is. an arresting 
account of the Foundress of the Institute of the Benedictines of 
Perpetual Adoration, who have one house in Great Britain, at 
Dumfries (the foundation of which is described in the last 
chapter). Mother Mechtilde was a much-tried victim of love 
towards Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. Her salient virtue 
was humility. She gave her Institute a beautiful vocation, 
embracing the Benedictine Rule, the fitting performance of the 
‘* Opus Dei,’’ which is the quintessence of that Rule, the educa- 
tion of. youth, and an unremitting vigil of adoration and 
reparation before the Tabernacle. The biography will not please 
everyone; it has been thrown into the cast of the old-fashioned 
es of the Saints. 


‘ Blessed Louise de Marillac® is a translation from the French 
sketeh, written more than twenty years ago by the Prince de 
Broglie. It is a fairly readable account of a life that was simple 
and unpretentious but marvellously fruitful of good. But 
an appendix ought to have been added to modernize the version ; 
it is annoying to read that the cause of her Beatification is 
pending, when she has already been beatified thirteen years and 
her canonization is imminent. Thoughts from Blessed Louise 
de Marillac, arranged for every day of the year,” has as much, 
and as little, permanent value as all such collections have. The 
same is true of the Thoughts from St. Benedict," except that it 
gives the reader a fair idea of the famous Rule which re- 
modelled Europe. 


The Cause of Teresa Higginson has now gone to Rome, the 
Liverpool Diocesan Processes having been deposited with the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites on December 7th, 1933. A 
pamphlet, Teresa Helena Higginson, A Short Account of her 
Life and Letters, has recently been published at the invitation of 
the Salford Catholic Teachers’ Guild.“ The writer is an 
enthusiastic advocate of Teresa’s genuine sanctity; he is con- 
vinced by the accurate insight she had into the deepest mysteries 
of the Faith and the truly mystical character of her experiences. 


, A short life of Blessed Joseph Pignatelli, S.J., is now available 
in English. It is published by the Jesuit Fathers of Bombay in 
a translation from the Spanish made by Mr. J. C. Dias, of 
Karachi.“ Joseph Pignatelli was beatified last May. He was 
the restorer of the Society in Italy and Sicily after the suppres- 
sion, and transfused the spirit of the old Society into the new. 


. 8 Foreword by the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell-Stuart. ‘Sands & Co., pp. 231, 7s. 6d. 
It:is beautifully printed. 


9 Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. -». DD: X,. 283, -§8. 


10 Same publishers. Belongs to the series, ‘‘ Thoughts from the Saints.” 
Beautifully got up. 2s. 6d. 


11Jn the same series. : 
12 By the Rev. F. W. Kershaw. Sands & Co. 46 pages, Fourpence. 
13130 pages, ‘Io annas. 
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Vivre ou se laisser vivre, by P. Saint-Quay, is a third edition 
of a book addressed to young men of the middle classes, setting 
before them the Christian ideal expected of them and urging 
them to an apostolate among their fellows by example always 
and by a word in season. Deux Ames vers les Cimes, by G. 
Joannés, is a fascinating history of Jacques and Iréne ‘Dorval. 
Jacques’ loss of faith, his gradual return, his meeting with 
Iréne, their mutual love, the growth of both in mystical prayer, 
their temporary sacrifice of the love of each other that they may 

ive their whole hearts to Christ, their chance reunion at 

urdes, where [réne is nursing and Jacques has been taken for 
a cure from a grave illness and is cured, their marriage and 
sacred purpose in it of sanctifying each other and having a 
phalanx of children whom they, trained educators, can guide into 
the luminous way of holiness—such is the skeleton = this very 
vivid and true story. 


. La Bataille de Lourdes is a defence of the famous shrine, its 
Ss gpesomame pilgrimages, cures, by le chanoine Duplessy, who 
has championed Lourdes for forty years since he wrote his 
Zola and Lourdes against the infamous novelist. Le Rosaire de 
Lourdes is a book of meflitations on our Lady of Lourdes, 
arranged as a Rosary (v.g., The Joyous Mysteries: The Annun- 
ciation to Bernadette, the Visitation of the Crowds, They Found 
Jesus with Mary His Mother, etc.). La Trés Sainte Vierge 
Marie is a book of thirty-one meditations based on the theology 
of our Blessed Lady. They are rich in dogmatic piety. Le 
Mystere de Marie is a fine piece of affective theology explaining 
Our Lady’s spiritual motherhood. It is in three parts. The 
first part lays the foundations. Our Lady is Mother of Chris- 


‘tians because she is Mother of Christ with Whom they are one. 


Her spiritual Motherhood derives from her divine Motherhood 
in that she shares the double greatness of her Son, namely His 
greatness in the order of being (the grace of the Hypostatic 
Union) and His greatness in the order of life (the grace of the 
Head). The second part applies the principles of the first to 
Mary’s life and work on earth in the four mysteries of the 
Immaculate Conception, the Annunciation, the Compassion and 
the Assumption. The third part considers her life in heaven, 
where the very presence of the Mother is an intercession for her 
children, and she is all-embracing in her care, all-powerful in 
her pleadings, and universal in her sovereignty. The author is 
a Dominican and a profound and careful theologian. 


The Way of the Queens is a very different book on Our Lady. 
It is popular in its aim and should find many readers; and it 


: ' will do good because it is written sensibly. The book consists of 


eleven studies of Our Lady, illustrating some of her most famous 
titles ; a historical episode is made the setting of a story, and the 
episodes range from Mary sorrowing in Jerusalem on the first 


14 By Fr. Martin Dempsey. Washbourne & Bogan, Ltd., 3s. 6d. 
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Holy Saturday and Mary triumphant at Ephesus to Mary 
rejected at Walsingham and restored at Buckfast. 


Ireland’s Loyalty to the Mass is a rapid historical survey of 
the abiding faith of the Irish people through centuries of bitter 
suffering. It is a splendid record of Catholicism, which finds its 
fitting triumph in the “ hosting of over a million Catholic men 
and women ”’ before the Altar in Phoenix Park on Sunday, June 
26th, 1932. Fr. Augustine writes clearly, vigorously and 
eloquently. 


III. LITURGICAL ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
By THE REv. J. P. REDMOND. 


At their January meeting, that small but lively body, the 
Guild of Catholic Artists and Craftsmen, made a departure from 
their custom of having a lecture, and tried the experiment of 
having an open discussion. The subject chosen was entitled, 
‘‘ The Use of Shams in Liturgical Art.’’ 


The leader explained that his purpose was not to impart 
information, but to stimulate an exchange of opinions which 
would help all present to sort out their ideas, and arrive at some 
guiding conclusions in matters where many found it difficult to 
make up their minds. He defined Liturgical Art, in the strict 
and correct acceptation, as that department of Christian Art 
which contributed to the liturgical worship of the Church. He 
suggested that for their purpose it would be advantageous to 
expand the term so as to include not only appurtenances of 
strictly liturgical character, but also all those objects such as 
statues, shrines, Stations of the Cross, which have come to be 
regarded as indispensable accessories. A sham was defined as 
@ construction which is not what it appears to be. But shams 
could be divided into two classes: the honest sham which while 
it produced an effect which belied reality, did not actually deceive 
the beholder, and the dishonest sham which was a conscious and 
deliberate effort to deceive. Examples of either kind were chosen 
from Ruskin’s chapter, ‘‘ The Lamp of Truth,’ the one being 
where in the vaulting of a Gothic roof the strength is thrown into 
the ribs and the intermediate vaulting left a mere shell, the other 
where, in a similar structure, the intermediate shell is constructed 
of wood instead of stone, but whitewashed to look like the rest. 
In the former case, the intelligent observer would understand 
and admire, but in the latter he would be the victim of direct and 
unpardonable deceit. The speaker pointed out that in spite of 
Ruskin’s uncompromising faith in the builders of the Middle 
Ages, shams of both kinds were not uncommon in medieval 
architecture : some years ago it was discovered that the stout 


15By Fr. Augustine, O.M.Cap. Sands & Co., pp. 223. Illustrated by 
sketches, 3s. 6d. 
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columns of Gloucester Cathedral which have all the appearance 
of being solid masses of masonry, constructed to support 
enormous weight, were, in point of fact, only stone encasements 
filled with rubble. He aftirmed his own feeling that where the 
effect was dignified and beautiful, shams of either kind might 
be admitted. In anticipation of the objection that it was im- 
possible for a sham to produce such an effect, he instanced the 
dome of St. Paul’s which, as is well known, does not correspond 
with the canons of veracious architecture, and a modern ciborium 
magnum, admitted to be one of the most majestic in the country, 
which, whilst it has every appearance of being solid stone 
throughout, is partly constructed of wood painted so skilfully that 
only by touch can the deceit be detected, and again, a new church 
of acknowledged beauty, where the graceful columns were merely 
brick covered with stone-coloured plaster. As examples of 
shams which should be rigidly excluded as vulgar and unsuitable 
for churches, he quoted altars of wood painted to look like marble, 
electric candles, artificial flowers, wooden stocks imitating 
candles, and those vile French inventions of tube and spring 
which, fitted with a small candle, often usurp the place of the 
six candles for the high altar as prescribed by the Ritual. 


In the debate which followed, a number of interesting ideas 
and suggestions came to light. A minority, led by Mr. Trinick, 
set hard faces against the use of any kind of sham in liturgical 
art. Mr. Trinick protested that everything used in the liturgical 
worship of God should be honest and genuine, and that it would 
be more in harmony with the spirit of the liturgy to wait in 
decent poverty until such time as money were forthcoming for 
improvement, than to mzake a fictitious show of grandeur. Mr. 
J. O’Hanlon Hughes, F.R.1.B.A., startled and amused the meet- 
ing by denouncing Ruskin himself as a great sham in that the 
great ideas which have brought him honour as an original thinker 
were borrowed without acknowledgement from Pugin, who at that 
period of prejudices, was unable as a Catholic to obtain a hearing. 
Mr. Hughes disliked shams, but he considered that such things 
as columns of brick encased in concrete, a legitimate material, 
which served a straightforward purpose, should not be classed in 
the category. Mr. Shattock, the official architect to Westminster 
Cathedral, strongly condemned concealed lighting as a deceitful 
trick unworthy of such a dignified building as a church. He was 
supported by a member who maintained that flood-lighting dis- 
torted the beauty of design in church architecture. In reply to 
some questioning as to how far statues of coloured plaster should 
be regarded as shams, Mr. P. Lindsey Clark suggested that if the 

tuild or some other group of enterprising individuals could raise 

funds to meet the costly process of producing moulds, it would 
be possible to supply copies of genuine works of art, and thus 
eventually banish from the church and the home the glamorous 
stereotyped images which have been thrust on us by manufac- 
turers. In summing up, Mr. Geoffrey Webb decided that the 
Guild had spent a most satisfactory and profitable evening. 
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The discussion disclosed a keenness on the part of Catholic 
artists to become acquainted with the ritual prescriptions of the 
Church, and the principles of liturgical art. 


The artificial lighting of churches is a subject which demands 
scrupulous attention from the modern architect: for their pre- 
decessors of the last century the solution of the problem was 
simple enough. There were only two recognized ways of lighting 
a church, by gas or by oil lamps. Since it was scarcely possible 
to over-light a church, there was little difficulty in selecting the 
most convenient positions for brackets or standards. In old 
Catholic times, little, if any, provision was ever made for the 
lighting of the body of a church; it was unnecessary for the 
simple reasons that parish churches were rarely used at night, 
evening service as understood by us was unknown, and few 
persons outside the ranks of the clergy could read; the candle- 
lighting of the altar and the sanctuary was sufficient at times 
when the church was used after dark, to enable the clergy to 
follow their books and perform their ceremonies, and to focus the 
attention of the congregation. The sanctuary was usually lighted 
by a corona which was hung from the roof either within the choir 
or just outside, in front of the chancel arch, or even from the 
rood screen. ‘. . . there was scarcely a church in ancient times 
which was not provided with a corona richer or plainer in design 
according to the wealth or dignity of the foundation ”’ (Glossary 
of Ecclesiastical Ornament and Costume, by A. Welby Pugin, 
p. 84) 

Those glorious brass candelabra of the eighteenth century 
which are a feature of so many old churches are the last repre- 
sentatives of the old custom; the splendid corona, an adapted 
copy of the famous Barbarossa Corona of Aachen, which is the 
most recent addition to the treasures of Buckfast, is significant 
as a revival. When electric lighting came into general usage 
grievous mistakes were made, not only in old churches where the 
system was adopted to replace obsolete gas, but also in many new 
ones. We realize now, that electric lighting is full of amazing 
and almost unlimited possibilities. A system wrongly installed 
may easily ruin the devotional and artistic appearance of a 
church. An electrical expert may be the right person to advise 
on the lighting of shops and cinemas, but utterly incompetent 
to plan out the lighting of a church. An architect of experience 
in ecclesiastical work should be consulted. 


‘The Fourth Report of the Central Council for the Care of 
Churches’ contains a valuable chapter on church lighting in 
general. The Council is concerned chiefly with the protection 
of ancient churches, but many of their recommendations apply 
equally to modern buildings. The following is a summary of 
the main points of the chapter : gas lighting is uncompromisingly 
condemned; it would be hard indeed to exaggerate the harm 
that has been done by the use of gas. Apart from the ugliness 


1C. of E., published at Church House, 3s., 1930. 
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of the fittings, the effect of gas upon the surface of the fabric 
and its ornaments has been most deleterious. It has caused an 
accelerated decay of stone and old plaster surfaces, and has 
been responsible for unnecessary accumulations of dirt. Unsightly 
old gas fittings should not be allowed to remain, for emergency 
use, after the installation of electric light. For practical con- 
venience lights should be hung as low as possible and should 
be properly shaded. A good way of lighting an average church . 
with aisles is to hang the lights from the aisle roof, just behind 
the centre of each arch. Lights should not be suspended from 
the tops of arches nor immediately in front of pillars, and they 
should never be attached to pillars. It is a wrong principle 
to light a church by night in a way that is an entire contradiction 
to its daylight effect. Our ancient churches were intended to 
have the contrast of light and shade, even when brilliantly 
illuminated by sunshine coming through large windows. 


This last admonition of the Report has application, of course, 
to all churches in the Gothic style, and endorses the condemnation 
of flood-lighting. The peculiar devotional atmosphere of a Gothic 
church owes much to the ‘dim religious light,’? or, as Mr. 
Tyrrell Green calls it in his book, French Church Architecture, 
‘‘the appeal of gloom,’’ and that charming effect is destroyed 
when by night the interior is swamped with a superfluity of . 
hard, cold lighting. Moreover, as we‘have remarked already, 
flood-lighting distorts the graceful lines of the architecture. 
Some form of high lighting is admissible in a renaissance church 
of the large hall type, but theatrical effects are unbecoming. 


These Reports are worth securing for the sake of the valuable 
information and useful hints that they contain. The treasures 
of ancient ecclesiastical art, over which the Central Council, 
in co-operation with diocesan committees, exercises protective 
supervision, are for the most part of Catholic origin and 
Catholic interest. The latest issue, Fifth Report, demonstrates 
by a profusion of beautiful photographic plates the excellent 
work that is being done for the preservation and restoration of 
ancient churches, rood screens, sundials and scratch dials, 
timber roofs, wall paintings, and so forth. The notes are 
instructive, and useful information is given on such practical 
subjects as the pointing of walls and the treatment of masonry. 


The Buckfast Abbey Chronicle is a publication which immedi- 
ately wins favour by the very elegance of the production. 
Outstanding in importance and interest in the latest quarterly 
issue, December, 1938, is a lengthy article by Dom Celestine. 
Byrne, on the new High Altar. From introductory notes on 
the Christian altar in general, and on the medieval in altar 
in particular, the author proceeds to give a history of the famous 
Golden Altar of Coblenz, now, since the spoliation of the French — 
Revolution, in the Musée de Cluny, which Abbot Vonier chose 
as the model for Buckfast. In, his detailed description Dom 
Byrne wisely indicates that the new High Altar is an adaptation 
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rather than a reproduction. The design and motif have been 
faithfully followed, but a number of alterations and modifications 
have been introduced, and several of the minor symbolic features 
have been invested with a personal and topical interest. The 
Buckfast Altar gains over the original in that the missing and 
damaged parts have been restored. Dom Byrne’s lucid and 
detailed explanation of the modern technique of orfévrerie, 
together with the fine photographs of craftsmen at work in the 
atelier of Herr Witte, should help visitors to appreciate what 
is after all a superb modern achievement. 


We have received the last two quarterly numbers of that 
wonderful publication, Liturgical Arts, which, while it excites 
envy, compels us to congratulate our American brethren. 
Several articles in the issue for the September quarter are 
devoted to Pugin. Under the title of Architect—and Something 
More, Mr. Michael Trappes-Lomax contributes a scholarly note 
of appreciation of the character and work of the great man who, 
as his medical advisers declared, worked one hundred years in 
forty. We agree with the Rev. Gordon Bodenwein, D.D., when 
he pronounces, in another article, that Pugin had the good 
fortune to be born the man for his time. The best intellects 
of the period were beginning to realize that the ‘ Gothick 
rudeness ’’ was not so rude after all, and were returning to 
investigate the source of inspiration from which it had sprung. 
After the riotousness of neo-paganism which blighted ecclesi- 
astical art in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, it was 
refreshing to discover that the gentle breeze of medieval 
Christianity was blowing quietly all the while beneath the dim 
vaults of the despised Gothic. But in many directions Pugin 
was far ahead of his time, and this can be judged from the 
reprint of his pamphlet, An Harnest Appeal for the Revival of 
Ancient Plain Song. In this number of Liturgical Arts, a 
striking series of a dozen plates, accompanied by descriptive 
notes entitled Six Remodelled Churches, demonstrates what 
delightful and satisfying transformations can be effected in 
badly designed and ignobly decorated churches under the 
direction of a competent liturgical artist. The illustrations of 
the before and after effects in contrast would convert the most 
ardent admirer of imported and manufactured tawdriness. In 
one case, the altar has been delivered from a veritable pyramid 
of flowers, palms, and superfluous brass-ware, and beautifully 
re-modelled to the graceful and dignified arrangement of dorsal 
and riddels. We recommend the study of these photographs to 
those in charge of convent chapels. The issue for the December 
quarter contains a useful article on that much neglected subject, 
Ecclesiastical Heraldry. 


A correspondent has written to ask for enlightenment, on 
behalf of an architect, as to what are the official directions with 
regard to the position of the pulpit. Actually there is no ruling 
on the point. A rubric of respectable antiquity prescribes that 
a bishop should preach from his throne, and a priest from the 
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steps of the altar; but for convenience the ambo may be used. 
The pulpit is viewed askance by liturgists, who do not take 
favourably to things of late introduction, as the usurper of the 
rights and duties of the ambo. It is gratifying to note that 
ambos have been revived in several of our modern basilica- -style 
churches; one of the latest and best is in the handsome new 
church of St. Chad, South Norwood. Nevertheless, the pulpit 
is now a recognized accessory, and has come to stay. Custom 
has decided that the pulpit should be on the Gogpel side in 
a parish church, but on the Epistle side in a cathedral; but 
there is no ruling, and the most convenient position may be 
chosen. From the point of view of liturgical art and archeology 
the pulpit has an interesting history, and we hope to deal with 
the subject at full length in a later series of Notes. 


MORAL CASES 


IMPRIMATUR. 


Is it necessary for a secular priest to obtain the /mprimatur 
of his own Ordinary, before publishing a book, or may he choose 
the Ordinary of the place in which the book is published or 
printed? (J. D.) 


REPLY. 
The query arises from a comparison between Canons 1385, §2 
and 1386, 31. ‘‘ Licentiam edendi libros et imagines de quibus 


in §1 (i.e., books dealing with the sacred sciences such as 
theology or scripture) dare potest vel loci Ordinarius proprius 
auctoris, vel Ordinarius loci in quo libri vel imagines publici 
juris fiunt, vel Ordinarius loci in quo imprimantur... .’” 
‘‘ Vetantur clerici saeculares sine consensu suorum Ordin- 
ariorum, religiosi vero sine licentia sui superioris maioris et 
Ordinarii loci, libros quoque, qui de rebus profanis tractent, 
edere, et in diariis, foliis vel libellis periodicis scribere vel eadem 
moderari.’’ A necessary preliminary to understanding the law is 
to distinguish between ‘‘ censura ”’ and “ licentia.’”’ ‘‘ Censura ”’ 
is concerned with a particular text. It is a judgment, after due 
examination, concerning the orthodoxy of a book or its accuracy, 
given by an official censor, as described in Canon 1393. If 
the judgment is favourable the Ordinary gives his ‘‘ licentia ”’ 
or “ Imprimatur,” permitting the work to be published, as 
described in Canon 1394. But the same chapter of the Code 
uses the word ‘“licentia’’ in a second sense, namely, the 
permission given by a superior to his subject allowing im to 
engage in literary activities. Certain books require previous 
censorship and the Ordinary’s “‘ Imprimatur ” as a safeguard 
for the reader, but certain persons require permission to write 


1Can. 1385, §2, 
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at all, because they happen to be in a subordinate position and 
subject to lawful authority. 


Now, from Canon 1386, §1, secular clergy require the consent 
of their Ordinary—at least, for certain literary activities—quite 
apart from their obligation of submitting matter mentioned in 
Canon 1385, §2 for censorship. The first question to determine 
is the force of the words ‘‘ suorum Ordinariorum.’”’ The 
Ordinary of the diocese in which the cleric is incardinated is 
primarily meant; not, of course, any of the three Ordinaries 
mentioned in Canon 1385, §2. But the opinion can be held 
that, from Canon 94, the term includes not only the Ordinary 
of incardination but also the Ordinary of the place in which 
the cleric has a domicile or quasi-domicile.2 Many authors 
reject this interpretation and limit the term, in this context, 
to the Ordinary of incardination.’ Certainly, this latter and 
stricter view preserves the purpose of the law, which is to secure 
obedience and subordination of clerics to their bishops; even 
granted that a projected book does not need an ‘‘ Imprimatur,’’ 
the Ordinary may have good reasons for desiring a cleric subject 
to him to engage in activities other than literary ones. 


A much more vexed question, arising out of the same canon, 
is whether “ licence ’’ is required not only for works ‘‘ de rebus 
profanis,’? which are expressly mentioned in the Canon, but 
a fortiori for the works requiring censorship mentioned in 
Canon 1385, §1. The text of the Canon is obscure and its 
meaning depends on the force to be given to the word ‘‘ quoque.”’ 
By stating that clerics require their Ordinary’s permission, even 
for publishing books on non-religious subjects, it is insinuated 
that a fortiori this permission is required for religious books,‘ 
and this appears to be the sense of a phrase in the Officiorwm 
ac Munerum of Leo XIII, quoted amongst the sources of the 
law: ‘ Viri e clero saeculari ne libros quidem, qui de artibus 
scientiisque mere naturalibus tractant, inconsultis suis Ordinariis 
publicent, ut obsequentis animi erga illos exemplum praebeant ”’ 
(n. 42). It is in obvious contrast to the previous article ‘‘ Omnes 
fideles tenentur praeviae consurae ecclesiasticae, etc.’’ (n. 41). 
On the other hand, some take the word ‘‘ quoque ” in a different 
sense, namely, that clerics in addition to the ordinary law of 
censorship, applicable to religious books, by which a triple 
option of Ordinary is permitted, require solely for non-religious 
books the permission of their own Ordinary. Canon 1385, §3, 
supports this more liberal interpretation; it requires religious 
to obtain the licence of their superiors for religious works, and 
the section would be meaningless if the next Canon similarly 
requires them to obtain this licence, for religious as well as 
for non-religious works. On the principle of Canon 19, which 


2 Collationes Brugenses, 1928, p. 37. 

3 Jus Pontificium, 1931, p. $9; Claeys-Bouaert, III, $183. 
4 Periodica, XI, p. 16. 

5 Gasparri, Fontes, III, p. 510, 
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requires laws to be strictly interpreted which restrict the free 
exercise of rights, the more liberal explanation of Canon 1386, §1 
may safely be followed. But it is open to any Ordinary to 


make a particular law for his diocese in the sense of the stricter 
interpretation.® 


In some dioceses the meaning of the latter part of the Canon, 
referring to writing in or editing periodicals, is carefully 
determined by diocesan law.’ If it is not determined, as in 
many dioceses in this country, the requisite permission may 
a a presumed, unless journalistic work of this kind is 
habitual. 


E. J. M. 


Hoty SATURDAY FONT. 


(1) In a Convent Chapel, which is also a public oratory and 
the pro-parish Church of a “ mission ’’ not dependent on any 
other hme but which has no baptismal font, is it lawful on 
Holy Saturday to bless baptismal water with the prescribed 
ceremonies (in the proper sequence of the ceremonies of that 
day) in an ordinary basin, afterwards retaining the water in 


a bottle for use in the administration of solemn Baptism 
throughout the year? 


(2) If so, is such “‘ blessing of the font ”’ obligatory on (a) Holy 
Saturday; (b) Eve of Pentecost? (W. R.) 


REPLY. 


Unless the chapel possesses an indult authorizing the practice, 
it is definitely forbidden to bless the baptismal water in a basin 
solemnly on Holy Saturday and the Vigil of Pentecost. The 
Baptistery in which this ancient and solemn rite is performed 
is described in Rit. Rom., Tit. ii., cap. 1: ‘‘ Baptisterium sit 
decenti loco et forma, materiaque solida, et quae aquam bene 
contineat, decenter ornatum, et cancellis circumseptum, sera et 
clave munitum, atque ita obseratum, ut pulvis, vel aliae 
sordes intro non penetrent, in eoque, ubi commode fieri potest, 
depingatur seu collocetur imago sancti Joannis Christum 
baptizantis.’’ Although it may be said that these requirements 
of the Church are quite exacting and that few baptisteries come 
up to this proba eth er is evident that a basin introduced into 
the Church for the purpose in no way resembles, even faintly, 
what the Church expects in a baptismal font. And lest some 
might be inclined to argue that, in certain circumstances, the 
practice may be tolerated, a decision of the S.C.R. answers 
negatively to the following question: ‘‘ An benedictio solemnis 


6 Jus Pontificium, 1931, p. 60. 


? Cf. Collationes Brugenses, 1928, p. 39, and an admirable summary of the 
= instructions of the Holy See in Documentation Catholique, 1929, Vol. 
XI, p. 86 


8Cf. Ferreres, Theol Moralis, 1, $630. 
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fontis Baptismatis possit vel debeat fieri Sabbato Sancto, in 
Oratorio publico missionis in quo quidem administratur 


Baptismus, sed in quo non extat fons Baptismatis proprie 
dictus ad portam Oratorii.’”! 


If the rite of solemn Baptism is to be administered in a duly 
authorized Church which has no font, water may be blessed 
with the short form given in the Appendix to the Rituale 
Romanum, but only in those places where its use is authorized. 

E 


EXPOSITION AND OFFICE OF THE DEAD. 


In a certain Convent of Perpetual Adoration there is daily 
Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, and the nuns who are 
bound to the Divine Office recite it in presence of the Blessed 
Sacrament. But when they have to say the Office of the Dead 
they retire to the Chapter Room, or to some other room, if the 
Chapter Room is not available. Some of the nuns now ask: 
Why retire at all? In a Convent of Perpetual Adoration where 
there is daily Exposition, which cannot easily be suspended, is 
it lawful to recite the Office of the Dead in presence of the 
Blessed Sacrament exposed? (S.) 


REPLY. 


The Church has always considered the public Exposition of 
the Blessed Sacrament incompatible with the Office of the Dead, 
provision being made for All Souls Day, if it coincides with the 
XL Hours Exposition (/nstr. Clementina, §xvii.). Doubtless, 
those Communities which have perpetual Exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament have special reguiations. The nearest case 
that I can find, amongst the directions of the S.C.R., is the 
answer of July 18th, 1883, ad IV (n. 3582), which forbids Vespers 
of the Dead, during the Octave of All Souls, even when the 
Blessed Sacrament is covered with a veil. ‘‘ In Ecclesiis Matrice 
et Collegiata loci Ratigliano nuncupati, iampridem in octiduo 
fidelium Defunctorum et per triduum post Dominicas Septua- 
gesimae et Sexagesimae, ex quodam legato, post Completorium 
exponi solet SSmum Sacramentum a Sacerdote pluviali albo 
induto: et post cantum Hymnum Pange Lingua et factam 
thurificationem velo cooperitur SSmum Sacramentum. Tunc a 
Sacerdote assumitur pluviale nigri coloris et Defunctorum 
Vesperae decantantur; ac post absolutionem tumuli cum cantu 
Libera Me Domine, rursus sacerdos induit pluviale albi coloris, 
et detegitur SSmum Sacramentum. Quo demum, post cantum 
Tantum Ergo benedictio fidelibus.impertitur. Quaeritur num 
liceat huiusmodi praxim servare? Resp. ‘ Affirmative’; dum- 
modo SSmi Sacramenti expositio fiat absoluto Defunctorum 
Officio, ac remoto, si fieri potest, tumulo; vel saltem extinctis 
candelis circam illum accensis.”’ It is true, the proposition of 
the Nuns does not quite resemble this strange rite at Ratigliano, 


1 April 19th, 1890, Decreta Authentica, n. 3724: 
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but in substance the same principle should, I think, apply. The 
Office of the Dead is forbidden coram SSmo. 


E. J. M. 


FUNERAL, Etc. oF CATECHUMENS. 


When a convert actually under instruction, and showing every 
sign of acceptance of the faith, dies suddenly, may a Requiem 
Mass be said and the Catholic burial service performed, and 
may such a pee be recommended publicly by name to the 
suffrages of the faithful? (J. B.) 


REPLY. 


Whatever doubt existed before the Code, concerning the 
lawfulness of giving Catholic burial in this case, appears to 
have been settled by Canon 1239, §2: “‘ Catechumeni qui nulla 
sua culpa sine baptismo moriantur, baptizatis accensendi sunt.”’ 
It occurs in the section of the Code ‘“‘ De Sepultura Ecclesiastica'’’ 
and, as the normal funeral service with Catholic rites includes 
Mass, it is lawful to celebrate a Requiem Mass. The greater 
includes the lesser, and prayers may be asked publicly on behalf 
of a person for whom Mass has been publicly said. Whatever 
small danger of scandal there may be is easily removed—it is 
@ good opportunity of recalling the doctrine of baptism by desire. 
I cannot find any writer who expressly draws these deductions, 
but the terms of the law are so clear and explicit that no 
comment is really needed. 


E. J. M.. 


ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
BY THE Re&v. A. BENTLEY, Ph.D., M.A. 
THE POPR’S DAY. 


Thanksgiving and petition are the twin motives of the new 
Festa del Papa. In a short time, it has spontaneously developed 
into a world-wide celebration, maintained with increasing 
enthusiasm on successive anniversaries. Recognizing the fact, 
and noting that the day varies in different localities—here the 
anniversary of election, there the anniversary of consecration, 
and so on—the Sacred Penitentiary has proclaimed a plenary 
indulgence for all who, after confession and Holy Communion, 
attend one or other of the functions on the day itself and pray 
for the Pope’s intention. An indulgence of ten years may. be 
gained by those who are at least contrite, if they attend one 
such function and pray for the same intention (A.A.8., XXVI, 
p. 35). 

MENTAL RECITATION OF INDULGENCED PRAYERS. 


An interesting decree of the Sacred Penitentiary, which should 
be compared with canons 934, §3, and 936, declares that the 
indulgences attached to ejaculatory and other prayers may 
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normally be gained by any person who recites them: merely 
mentally : " : ‘ sah cp 

_ Qu. “ An indulgentiae, invocationibus et precibus sic dictis 
iaculatoriis adnexae, acquiri possint, ceteris paribus, a fidelibus 
quibuslibet etiam per mentalem tantum earum recitationem?”’ 


--R. ‘“ Affirmative ’’ (December 7th, 1933; A.A.S., XX VI; p. 35). 


THE HOLY YEAR. 
(i.) Jubilee Beatifications and Canonieations. . 


On January 8th, 1933, when the decree del Tuto prepared the 
way for the first canonization of the Jubilee Year, the Holy 
Father’s address already envisaged a triumphal cortége of new 
Saints and Beati, each bearing separate testimony to the glories 
of Redemption (Osservatore Romano, January 9th, 1933). 


It was not possible to give an adequate account of the various 
Causes at each stage. No previous year—even among Jubilee 
Years—has seen so many simultaneously in progress. The 
numerous decrees and celebrations, and even the laconic Diariuwm 
Romanae Curiae, are sufficiently eloquent of the labour now 
shouldered by the S.C. of Rites. At last, however, we are able 
to tabulate the more notable results. Canonizations will total 
at least seven—June 4th, 19383: Bl. André Hubert Fournet; 
December 8th: Bl. Bernadette Soubirous;-January 14th, 1934: 
Bl. Jeanne Antide Thouret; March 4th: Bl. Maria Michela del 
SS. Sacramento; March 11th: Bl. Louise de Marillac; March 
19th: Bl. Pompilio Maria Pirrotti; April 1st: Bl. Giovanni 
Bosco. Of Beatifications, six processes are completed up to 
date—April 30th, 1933: Ven. Euphrasie Pelletier; May 7th: 
Ven. Vincenza Gerosa; May 14th: Ven. Gemma Galgani; May 
2ist: Ven. Giuseppe Pignatelli; May 28th: Ven. Catherine 
Labouré; January 28th, 1934: Ven. Rocco Gonzales and 
Companions, martyrs of South America. - 


(ii.) Pilgrim’s Visits and Fasts. 


In view of the numbers anticipated, the Holy Father has 
declared that all pilgrims, who are in Rome for the last three 
days of Holy Week, may gain the Jubilee indulgence. by a single 
visit to each of the three basilicas of St. John Lateran,. St. 
Peter and St. Mary Major, provided they take part in. the 
solemn procession at Santa Croce on Good Friday. .Pilgrims 


must see that their visits do not disturb the Holy Week functions. 


After midday on Holy Saturday, if the preparations for the 
canonization prevent them from visiting St. Peter’s, they may 
substitute a visit to S. Croce and to S. Prassede where the column 
of flagellation is venerated (Osservatore Romano, January 25th, 
1934). 


It does not appear to be generally known that all pilgrims 
are formally dispensed from the laws of fasting and abstinence 
durante itinere: and that, in Rome, the director of a pilgrimage 
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may obtain permission for all the members of his party to 
follow the laws of their own country in the matter of fasting 
(Osservatore Romano, May 6th, 1933). 


(iit.) A Holy Hour to Close the Jubilee Year. 


The Italian Permanent Committee for Eucharistic Congresses, 
which is the effective inspirer of regional and diocesan congresses 
in Italy, has put forward a suggestion that the close of the 
Jubilee Year should be marked by a solemn Hour of Adoration 
before the Blessed Sacrament exposed in thanksgiving for the 
great gifts of the Holy Eucharist and the Christian Priesthood. 
The Holy Father not only welcomed the proposal, but, through 
his Secretary of State, Cardinal Pacelli, expressed the wish that 
other dioceses throughout the Catholic world should copy the 
Italian initiative (Osservatore Romano, January 30th, 1934). 


Accordingly, with the blessing of the Holy Father, the 
International Committee for Eucharistic Congresses appeals to 
the Catholics of the world to unite in a solemn Hour of Adoration 
on Passion Sunday, March 18th, as an act of thanksgiving and 
of reparation. On the preceding Thursday, all the clergy in 
Rome, secular and regular, are invited to join in a priests’ Holy 
Hour in St. Peter’s, in which the Holy Father himself will 
participate ; and on the following Thursday, the Pope will again 
descend into St. Peter’s to share in a general Holy Hour for 
all the faithful. It is hoped that clergy and laity everywhere 
will receive Holy Communion on Maundy Thursday for this same 
intention (Osservatore Romano, February 4th, 1934). 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Jesuits and the Popish Plot. By M. V. Hay. (Kegan Paul. 
pp. 220. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Hay is a writer whose historical work has indeed served 
Catholicism well. A Chain of Error in Scottish History revealed 
him as a deadly critic of slovenly work, and in The Blairs 
Papers he opened up a whole field of new knowledge about the 
religious history of the seventeenth century. His latest book can 
only be described as sensational. It presents as the original 
begetter of what is perhaps the most shocking crime in all 
English History, as Shaftesbury’s client and Oates’s accomplice, 
Dr. John Sergeant, one of the glories of English Catholicism, the 
learned theologian, the skilful controversialist, preacher, and 
beyond all others harvester of converts. 


Sergeant’s obsession, it is explained, was the Society of Jesus. 
The Jesuits were the obstacle to any hope of peace between 
Catholicism and the English people. When they, as he thought, 
pushed Peter Talbot, Archbishop of Dublin, to denounce his 
onus magnum as heretical and to write against it, Sergeant, in 
his irritation, planned in revenge to work the expulsion of the 
Society from England. He lent himself, therefore, to Shaftes- 
bury; and soon Oates, with the success all of us know, was 
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amplifying the hints given by Sergeant. Sergeant, during this 
reign of terror, lived in London unmolested, at Shaftesbury’s 
expense. He voluntarily gave evidence, after the execution of 
Blessed John Gavan, S.J., to show that the martyr had deserved 
his fate, that he had indeed advised the Queen to murder her 
husband. Finally, Sergeant offered his services to spy upon the 
Jesuits and the Catholics associated with them, and for four 
years he drew a weekly pension—with Oates and Dangerfield and 
Bedloe and Israel Tong—from the secret service funds. It is a 
terrible exposure! For Sergeant never apostatized, never really 
lost the confidence of his brethren, but covered his tracks and 
continued to live and to serve as a priest until his death. He 
was then an old man of eighty-five, and the plot had long been 
no more than a memory. 


Mr. Hay has not, of course, discovered any one single document 
that relates the whole and puts the hideous tale beyond a doubt. 
There are facts whose meaning is certain, there are others about 
the interpretation of which opinion may be divided, and to weave 
the whole there are, inevitably, conjectures, hypotheses, ‘‘ ifs,’’ 
and ‘‘ may have beens.”?” But Mr. Hay’s case is very strong 
indeed. 


Mr. Hay, however, goes beyond his subject, it seems to me, 
where, just as Mr. Muddiman routed the myth of the Bloody 
Assizes for ever when he proved an associate of Titus Oates to be 
Macaulay’s real source, he now gives the pedigree Tierney— 
Dodd—Sergeant to explain the anti-Jesuit tradition of say—Mr. 
Hay’s own example—Cardinal Manning. Whatever the worth 
of the case against the Society’s action in the England of the 
seventeenth century, Sergeant is not the only witness. Nor is it 
fair to class Manning with Macaulay and Hallam in the list of 
those whom a blind following of unreliable partisan writers has 
misled to libel holy men. Without making here any criticism of 
the book’s main thesis (though Mr. Hay might have spared. us 
some of the imagined detail) might it be suggested, too, that his 
assumption that the Society was in the main in the right, and had 
all reasonable men behind it, is not the best setting in which to 
place this exposure of their treacherous opponent? There were 
good men as well as bad to whom it seemed that the peace and 
progress of English Catholicism at that time would be best 
served by withdrawing the Society from England—high Curial 
officials in Rome for example. 


Finally, it is always dangerous to tell such a story in parts, 
and though Mr. Hay is here telling his chapter very fully, it yet 
remains one chapter only, and not the first chapter at that. 
Sergeant’s fall was part of the miserable harvest of the long feud 
between seculars and regulars. The most important passage, for 
Sergeant’s generation, in that long history was the episcopate of 
Bishop Richard Smith. Its history has never been fully written 
—personally I doubt if it is possible to write it fully—and until 
it is written it will be difficult to impossibility to write fairly, if 
one writes definitely, of the later generation. 
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As for John Sergeant and the alleged “-plot ” to gloss over 
his villainy on the part of scholars from among the secular 
clergy, it may not be out of place to quote the words of the 
late Canon Burton, than who, as those who knew him will 
testify, no more candid soul ever lived—‘‘ At the time of the 
Oates Plot he entered into communication with the Privy Council, 
which greatly scandalized the Catholics, but some of the incidents 
which happened suggest that his mind was unbalanced at the 
time. . . . His peculiar temperament, which always made him 
difficult to work with, increased in his later years, and he fell 
into a state of nervous irritation, saying and writing things 
which caused great offence and pain, even to his friends.”’ 

‘ PH. HUGHES. 


The Marytrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul. By Arthur Stapylton 
Barnes. (Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey 
Milford. 1933. pp. xii., 184. Price 7s. 6d.) 


For many years now it has been generally accepted that the 
bodies of St. Peter and of St. Paul were first buried close to 
the places of their martyrdom ; that much later—probably during 
the Valerian persecution—they were taken up and carried to a 
safe hiding-place somewhere near the present San Sebastiano; 
and that, finally, when more peaceful times returned, a second 
translation bore them back to their tombs on the Vatican and 
on the Ostian Way. Monsignor Barnes has written a fascinating 
book pleading for quite a different version of events. According 
to him the Apostles lived their last months on earth together 
in the Domus Petri, below the present level of San Sebastiano ; 
hither their bodies were brought after their martyrdom and they 
were laid in the Platonia adjoining the Domus Petri for a year 
and seven months until their tombs were ready on the Vatican 
and on the Ostian Way; then they were taken thither and have 
never since been disturbed. 


I find it impossible to review this book without reference to 
a review of it by Father Thurston, S8.J., which appeared in 
the December issue of 7'he Month. I read the review first and 
it prejudiced me so unfavourably against Monsignor Barnes’s 
position that in all probability I should never have read his 
book but for the chance that it was sent to me for review. 
On reading it, however, my whole attitude changed. Father 
Thurston complains that the author’s ‘‘ two entirely new pieces 
of evidence ’”’ are only ‘‘ Two more or less new conjectures.”’ 
It is true that Monsignor Barnes calls them evidence, but the 
book abounds in cautions and qualifications. Father Thurston 
ends his review with the words: ‘‘ Our protest is directed against 
his propensity to present as demonstrated facts, speculations 
which, at best, can only be regarded as more or less plausible 
hypotheses.’”’ Now, of his identification of the fragments, found 
in the Domus Petri, with the celebrated Damasine inscription 
Hic habitasse, Monsignor Barnes writes: ‘ If this be accepted ” 
(p. 53); ‘“‘ This reconstruction seemed to me to give much proba- 
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bility,; if not certainty, to the hypothesis that these fragments 
really are fragments of the famous eee ”? (p. 56); “ The 
discovery of a large Roman villa . . . seems to help the story, 
though, of . course, since there are no records, the imagination 
must be called in to help us” (p. 58); ‘“‘ This assignment of 
St. Damasus’ inscription to the Domus Petri, if it be accepted, 
is clearly a matter of real importance ” (p. 59). 


Over his explanation of the date A.D. 258 in the Depositio 
Martyrum the author has such phrases as “‘ I would suggest ”’ 
(p. 123); *‘ What Valentinus seems to have done’”’ (p. 124); 
© Valentinus found, no doubt ”’ (p. 126); ‘‘ It ran, we conjecture, 
- as follows ”’ (p. 127); “‘ The explanation is complete and could 
not be more simple. But, if it is accepted, it leaves. ...” 
(p. 131). Speaking of the Memoria of Anacletus he says again : 
‘Tf the ‘identification can be accepted it would seem to be of 
considerable importance ”’ (p. 106). These examples are surely 
sufficient to absolve Monsignor Barnes. from the charge of 
presenting speculations as demonstrated facts. 


Concerning the complicated reasoning over the Damasine 
inscription and the Depositio Martyrum I must sit on the fence 
for lack of the equipment to make any informed judgment. 
But his general theory is most attractive and I find it much 
easier to accept than the theory of a third century translation. 
{t must be, remembered that this, too, is only a theory: the 
general acceptance with which it has met is calculated to hide 
this fact. It is only an explanation of the famous entry in the 
Depositio Martyrum “III Kal. Jul. Petri in Catacumbas, et 
Pauli Ostiense: Tusco et Basso Cons.’? There is no other 
evidence for it. The attempt to find archeological confirmation 
has so far not only failed completely, but has led to the denial 
of the strong Roman tradition which connected the Platonia 
with the Apostles’ burial. Monsignor Barnes’s theory has the 
merit of restoring the Platonia to its honoured place. Besides, 
it saves us from the very difficult hypothesis of an illegal 
translation of the ‘bodies in the third century. This hypothesis 
needs a whole host of subsidiary hypotheses to explain how it 
was possible and there is no shred of evidence for any one of 
them. .On the other hand, the theory put forward in this book 
makes no such demands, as the one translation from a temporary 
to a permanent tomb was perfectly legal and did not require 
any express permission from the Emperor as Pontifex Maximus. 
It is important to remember that both views are conjectural, 
that the whole question is a controverted one, not yet settled. 
Lanciani, for instance, remained unconverted to the modern 
theory. And of the two I find that put forward in this book 
the easier to accept. 


It is perfectly possible for Monsignor Barnes to be wrong in 
his explanations about the Damasine Inscription and the 
Denositio Martyrum and yet to be right in his account of what 
happened to the bodies of the Apostles. There are too many 
links in his chain of suppositions to carry easy conviction. 
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And he is certainly inaccurate. He writes of the: Depesitio 
Martyrum: ‘‘the only hint .. . that paganism was no: longer 
in sole command is tobe found on the title-page and dedication, 
Valentine gaudeas in Deo.’”’? Immediately opposite this statement 
is printed a reproduction of this title-page and the words are 
Valentine floreas in Deo. Again, Father Thurston has fastened 
on the sentence that ‘‘ when the Pope says Mass at the High 
Altar (of St. Peter’s) the chalice is as nearly as may be over 
the Apostle’s head.’’ I think it is clear from the context that 
Monsignor Barnes was not meaning to settle the authenticity 
of the heads in the Lateran, but was only thinking of. the 
direction in which the body lies—“ his feet towards the great 
entrance doors.” But it is certainly a very loose way of 
expressing this. 

These inaccuracies are a pity. Possibly I could expose more 
had I the knowledge to detect them. Father Thurston hints at 
several in the account of the Depositio Martyrum. But they 
do not detract from the general attractiveness of the main theory: 
which is so consonant with the strongest Roman traditions. And 
therefore I think the book both well worth the writing and well 
worth reading. 

RicHarD L. SMITH. 


The Westminster Version: Vol. II, Part 2. The Acts of the 
Aposties. By the Rev. Cuthbert Lattey, S.J. (Longmans, 
Green & Co. pp. xxxviii., 213. 5s. 6d. wrapper and 6s. 6d. 
boards.) 


Fr. Lattey’s name on a title-page is always a guarantee of 
exact and extensive scholarship, but in this volume (the last 
but one of the New Testament in the Westminster Version) he. 
has considerably enhanced his reputation. His work is a 
definite addition to modern study of the Acts. The introduction, 
is learned and suggestive, the translation invariably accurate. 
if not always elegant, the commentary a model of condensation. 
which embodies the latest findings of all sciences ancillary toi 
New Testament study. 


The Introduction discusses briefly the title, subject and text ; 
the external evidence for Lucan authorship; the life and' 
character of St. Luke; the historical authority of the Acts. 
Space allows comment on just one or two details of this’ 
valuable array of scholarly views. Fr. Lattey avoids the 
mistake, common since the work of Hobart fifty years ago, of 
overstressing the significance of St. Luke’s “‘medical language”’ ;' 
by implication he seems to allow that since many words, once 
exclusively medical, later lost their technical meaning, St. Luke’s’ 
use of them can prove at best nothing more than what Fr. Lattey: 
well styles his medical interest. Our remaining comment con- 
cerns the text adopted for translation. A reader even’ 
moderately inclined to see possibilities in the Western Text may: 
consider the view advanced in the Introduction somewhat too: 
conservative, but he will have the satisfaction of finding in the: 
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Commentary every important Bezan addition thoroughly 
examined on its merits. 


The Commentary runs to much greater length than is usual 
in the Westminster Version, although the same rigid economy 
is secured by frequent cross-references. A clear, easy style of 
exposition enables a mass of information to be compressed in 
brief notes without any appearance of over-crowding. A high 
level of accuracy and sound scholarship is maintained throug rh. 
out; the notes on the nations represented at Pentecost (II, 9- th), 
‘‘ Christian Communism” (IV, 32) and the abrogation of the 
Mosaic ‘‘ food-laws ”’ (X, 15) may stand as representative of the 
general excellence. The note on ¢uforepwy (XIX, 16) illustrates 
Fr. Lattey’s scrupulous care to observe the rule ne quid 
incognitum pro cognito, but in view of the entry s.v. in 
Moulton-Milligan and the almost peremptory demand of the 
context (the ingenious suggestion of Fr. Ronald Knox notwith- 
standing), not many, we think, would share Fr. Lattey’s reluc- 
tance to understand the word in the later sense of “ ail.” 


In the modern Commentary on the Acts one inevitably finds 
frequent mention of Ramsay, Blass, Deissman, Strack and 
Billerbeck, but it is something new to meet Capt. Galea, 
Captain of the Ports at Malta, Col. Briifa, C.M.G., also of Malta, 
and Mr.‘O’Mahoney, Chief Officer on the Newhaven-Dieppe 
Service. To these gentlemen Fr. Lattey returns thanks for help 
in dealing with the sea-voyage, storm and shipwreck of 
Chapter XXVIII. This section is the most original in Fr. 
Lattey’s work and we have little hesitation in describing it as 
the most valuable. Moreover, it furnishes another proof that 
Fr. Lattey, in the spirit of his author, has “ diligently attained 
to all things.’’ 


BERNARD PATTEN. 


THE CHURCH AT HOME AND ABROAD 
I. ROME. 
By THe Rev. R. L. Smits, Ph.D., M.A. 


The Pope’s refusal to give a lead to the world at the Christmas 
Allocution has caused an immense amount of comment. It is 
more remarkable in view of the rumour in Rome that he has 
prepared an Encyclical on the relations of Church and State but 
that he is holding this back until a more favourable moment for 
its publication. The conjectures over this silence of the Holy 
Father have been so many and so contradictory that I propose 
to devote the whole of this month’s Roman news to pointing out 
the connection between this now famous silence and the Holy 
Year, because it is only by taking them together that one can 
understand what it all means. But I warn my readers that I 
shall say nothing new, and if it were not for the extravagant 
comments which have appeared i in the Press of so many countries, 
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I should not presume to treat once again of these well-worn 
topics. : 

Mankind is growing used to the sensation of sitting on a 
volcano. The inhabitants of Etna’s slopes look down with 
unconcern on many a lava promontory running out into the blue 
sea below them. Once in a generation the giant stirs, and then 
they must pick up their goods and chattels and make a run for 
it. But they always come back and set to work again as if 
further eruptions were an impossibility. When a stranger 
shudders at the mountain’s ominous grumblings, they shrug their 
shoulders, because it goes on all day long and nothing comes 
of it. Is not the world to-day very like that? The last war was 
so terrible that we feel there cannot be another: the next war 
will be so much worse that it simply cannot happen. And so we 
all scurry about like ants, busy chasing our puny pounds and 
dollars, while Europe, Asia and South America mutter and 
thunder beneath our feet. The heroics of Hitler, the unemployed 
of Britain and the United States, the revolutions of Cuba, the 
Soviet’s war on religion, the chaos of China, the unrest in Tibet, 
in Spain, in Austria, in Mexico, in Siam, in France, in India, in 
Afghanistan—all are mere letting off of steam, no doubt. That 
blessed metaphor of the safety-valve has left many a government 
utterly unprepared when face to face with upheaval. 


A Catholic is thereby an optimist, but he cannot be sure of the 
final victory this side of heaven. And at the moment poor 
humanity offers the prophet many an inducement to turn 
Cassandra. The armament race has started again and Germany 
is grovelling before the idol of force. She shall be feared at all 
costs, since she seems to know no other way of earning her 
neighbours’ respect. Hitler’s pact with Poland is an unforeseen 
relief, but what can this sudden reasonableness portend when he 
still tramples on the sovereign rights of Austria, exalts the 
mythical heroes of pagan Germany above the Blessed Trinity, 
and treats men as animals who must beget children fit to fight for 
the Fatherland or they shall beget none at all? 


One sighs for a little humour in the Governments that are 
tearing European nerves to shreds. People who re-write the 
Bible in an Aryan sense are blind to all sense of the ridiculous; 
people who would force such Aryan bibles on others are 
dangerous maniacs. There is no humour in the public life of 
Germany, Russia, Italy or France to-day. The swings and 
roundabouts of French cabinet crises would be comic enough if 
there were no accompanying riots in the streets of Paris and if 
corruption were not so firmly seated in high places that no one 
seems strong enough to dethrone it. Children are being drilled 
with rifles in more than one civilized country, children who know 
nothing of the last war’s horrors. And as if all this were not 
enough, earthquakes, railway accidents and the toll of motor 
traffic are dealing out wholesale death and mutilation. 


It is natural that one should turn for comfort and for counsel 
to the Father of Christendom and he is silent with a terrible 
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‘silence: (as the Osservatore called it). But the most- terrible 
thing about this silence is its reason. The Pope will not speak 
because the nations will not listen. 


It is obvious that the Pope, being unable both in fact and from 
choice to use force, can only influence world politics through 
public opinion; and to-day public opinion is becoming increas- 
ingly divorced from Christian principles. He speaks a language 
which is simply not understood by the majority of men, and 
therefore both his diagnosis and his prescription go unheeded. 
This is a catastrophe for the world, but it is also a catastrophe 
for Catholicism. It means an increasing tension between the 
Church and the State whose laws and customs are every, day 
becoming more widely divided. And as the tolerance: of nine- 
teenth century Liberalism is discredited on account of the chaos 
it has produced, the prospect of active persecution grows daily 
more alarming. The comfort and humanitarianism of these times 
may. blind us to the fact. But cruelty is not far below the 
surface. It has been a feature of the latest political revolutions. 
Nor is it confined to politics. The details which have accom- 
panied negro lynching in America, and which have disfigured 
the religious struggle in Mexico and in Russia, show how far all 
this humanitarianism is veneer. For all its boasted progress, 
indeed by reason of that progress, the modern world compares 
badly with the ill-governed outbursts of feudal Europe. In those 
days there was savagery and misery and injustice to spare, but 
at least they were recognized as such. To-day similar vices are 
defended and even inculcated in the sacred names of patriotism 
and of progress. And who shall number the current synonyms 
for lust? All this may sound like the diatribe of a protysstonel 
moralist, but it is both sober and lurid fact. 


: Some welcome the coming of persecution, saying that it has 
never done the Church anything but good. This ‘is the silliest 
thought-shirking. In the past, persecution has torn whole 
provinces from the Faith and deprived innocent people for 
centuries of the Sacraments. It is true that the faithful remnant 
who survive any particular persecution will be the finer and 
firmer CatholicS in consequence; but they will have _ lost, 
probably for generations, all influence in the councils of their 
country, which therefore strays further and further from the 
path of God’s Law and of Right Reason. Persecution is an. evil 
to be prevented wherever possible and persecution has already 
broken out in three countries during the present pontificate. 


Has the Holy Father nothing to say about all this? The 
sensational comments on his Christmas silence may be summed 
up in the hopeless sentence, very uncharacteristic of Pius XI, 
that it is no use talking any more. Yet this year the Pope has 
been talking more than ever before. The difference is that he 
has confined his advice to those who will listen, but they have 
come to him from every quarter of the globe, and to them he 
-n spoken personally, at length, and always the same message 

hope. Before we treat of this message, which is one for 
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obedient Catholics alone, let us briefly see what grounds for hope 
exist in political and social affairs, divorced as they are from 
Catholic ideals and principles. 

First of all, there are to-day several strong governments in 
those countries whose national temperaments seem unsuited to 
the working of Parliamentary democracy; and strong govern- 
ménts are more potent architects of peace than are weak 
governments. Time teaches prudence and we should never judge 
an administration from its first inexperienced enthusiasms. Youth 
is a defect easily remedied, and for all that we may prefer 
Briining to Hitler, it needed the latter’s strength to carry. the 
Polish Pact. Moreover, many of the present day governments 
are heart and soul for peace, and it is hard to believe that with 
the will. they cannot ultimately find the way. Economics are in 
the saddle, and if the demands of trade have caused wars before 
now, they have also dictated peace. The cost of modern war is 
a strong deterrent where envy and ambition might otherwise 
throw down the gage. To-day a whole nation and not merely 
the professional army is combatant, and every cabinet knows 
that the morale of a nation is more difficult to preserve than that 
of a disciplined fighting machine. Propaganda, too, can be used 
to good effect as well as to evil. The Press has often been 
Order’s most effective weapon in fighting subversive activities. 
The Spanish monarchy fell because the Government neglected 
this instrument at hand, preferring censorship to counter- 
propaganda. Education, although far from perfect, has made it 
more and more impossible to fool all the people all the time. 
Trade does really seem to be improving, and half the world’s 
unrest is due to economic misery. The Chartist Riots were 
dispersed by the military, but they were liquidated by a good 
harvest. And finally, in the Corporative State we have a 
promising instrument for the harmonic yoking of Capital and 
Labour. This means the decline of Marxian Socialism. After 
all, the exaggerated patriotism of to-day is not all to the bad if it 
defeats the false internationalism, which is false because har- 
nessed to Freemasonry and committed to the panacea of class war. 

The Pope knows all this as well as anybody. They are not the 
best possible foundations for lasting peace, but they are the actual 
forces upon which we may base our hopes for peace at the 
present time. 

To come to the situation as more immediately affecting the 
Church; if the Holy Father kept silent about this, he would 
hardly be executing his commission as the shepherd and teacher 
of all the faithful. And, as I said, he has not been keeping 
silent about it. Day in and day out since April he has been 
preaching a vast retreat to the entire Church, bidding us 
meditate on the Redemption, on that source whence springs all 
our supernatural power. And then, with the deeper understand- 
ing we shall gain of the strength we carry within us, leaning, as 
we shall do, with firmer faith on Christ to Whom all things are 
possible, the Holy Father bids us go forth, not merely to fight 
but to conquer. 
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There is, indeed, much matter for comfort. On the negative 
side, persecution in Russia has not been the success its authors 
expected. I cannot do better than quote the unprejudiced 
experience of Mr. Allan Monkhouse, who is far from being an 
ill-wisher of the Soviet, but who says: ‘‘ If the new social order 
which the Soviet Government is struggling to establish is 
ultimately to prove successful, it would seem necessary that it 
should abandon the dangerous and demoralizing principles of 
atheism and materialism, substituting for them a creed which 
acknowledges the Divine Purpose and accepts Christ amongst 
its inspired teachers.’’ On the positive side, Pius XI is known 
as the Pope of the Missions and he is creating a new world to 
redress the balance of the old. In the last decade over half a 
million Chinese adults have been converted; in the Belgian 
Congo, in Uganda and in Malabar the Faith is sweeping over 
peoples in great waves. Most important and constructive of all, 
the creation of a native clergy is being pushed forward as fast 
as prudence will allow. To return, to the old world: if religion 
is disestablished in an increasing number of States, yet thirty- 
six have diplomatic relations with the Vatican, and Pius XI 
might with equal justice be called the Pope of the Concordats. 
The Church herself is in a better condition than in many ages 
when she yet played a great réle in the world’s affairs. The 
comparative lack of scandals, the close union of every Catholic 
with Rome, the increase of contemplative vocations, the liturgical 
revival, the renaissance of Scholasticism, the interest in hagio- 
graphy and iv the classics of asceticism—these are a few of the 
signs that ali is yet well. The more chaos triumphs, the more 
attractive will appear the sweet yoke of Christ. This is the real 
message of the Holy Year; that we. must supernaturalize our 
lives, first for our own sakes and then for the world’s. It is the 
Pope’s incessant message to pilgrims—permeate yourselves with 
the Spirit of Our Lord and then go, leaven the earth. To pray 
as one who knows his own incompetence, to act as if everything 
depended on that action, is an old slogan. But the Church has 
repeated herself for nineteen centuries, and it is a message which 
once having converted the world, is capable of doing it again, 
if God so wills and if we are worthy of our opportunities. 


II. CENTRAL EUROPE. 


By C. F. MELVILLE. 
The Vatican and Germany. 


The negotiations between the Holy See and the German 
Government regarding the application of outstanding points. in 
the Concordat have suffered another check. The trouble appears 
to pivot round the Herr Rosenberg’s book, The Myth of the 


Twentieth Century, which the Holy Office "has placed on the 
Index. 


Herr Rosenberg’s book, in the words of the Holy Office, holds 
the Christian religion in contempt and propagates a sort of 
paganism for the new Germany. 
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Herr Rosenberg’s book, it must be remembered, is more than 
the personal expression of an individual intellectual. Herr 
Rosenberg occupies a high position in the Nazi organization and 
has recently been put in charge of the philosophic education of 
German Nazi youth and juveniles. This being the case a clash 
between the Vatican and the German Nazi Government on this 
score, was, of course, inevitable, especially as there has been 
no attempt on the part of Herr Hitler’s Government to disavow 
or withdraw the offending book. 


In addition to this question of Herr Rosenberg’s book, there 
are a number of other questions causing friction between the 
Vatican and the German Government. Amongst these Catholic 
grievances are such matters as Catholic youths being forced, as 
compulsory members of Nazi youth or labour organizations, to 
attend mixed denominational religious services (church parades), 
and the various attacks which, in spite of the safeguards in 
the Concordat, the Nazi authorities have been making on Catholic 
non-political organizations. 


Austria. 


The Austrian situation is in the melting pot. It is not the 
purpose of a writer in a religious journal to express views or 
make interpretations on questions which are purely political. 
Therefore, I propose to refrain from commenting upon the 
wisdom or otherwise of the policies responsible for the events 
of mid-February. But there are certain potentialities in the 
situation in which political and religious interests are likely to 
interact, and it is upon these that I would hazard a few words. 


It is clear that the next stage in Austria’s political development 
will be the organization of a Fascist State by the Heimwehr, 
more or less on the Italian model. Competent observers, how- 
ever, are of the opinion that as time goes on such a régime will 
be bound to approximate closer and closer to the German Nazi 
régime, especially in its belief in ‘‘ authoritarian ’’ methods, 
and in its outlook on Socialism, Liberalism and sociological 
matters generally. Where it will differ will be on points where 
Austrian “ particularism ’’ comes into conflict with the German 
gleichshaltung, and where Catholic doctrines and principles come 
into conflict with Nazi ideas in the realms of religion and 
sociology. 

The Catholi¢ Church, happily, is strongly entrenched in 
Austria; and it is obvious that it was the Catholic spirit at 
work in Dr. Dollfuss, the Chancellor, which caused him to try 
and mitigate the bitterness of civil war by attempts at clemency. 


At all events one may hope that the great influence of the 
Catholic Church in Austria will restrain the more violently 
inclined of the political hotspurs. Bearing in mind the last 
Pastoral Letter of the Austrian Bishops, which I quoted exten- 
sively in the February issue of the CLERGY REVIEW, one may, 
perhaps, have some justification for believing that a spirit of 
moderation will prevail in the new Austria which will arise 
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from the conflict. The Bishops, it will be recalled, condemned 
excessive nationalism, race-discrimination and anti-Semitism. 
The new Fascist Austria should be able to occupy an honourable 
place in the comity of nations, provided it cleaves to the 
principles of the Catholic Church and does not indulge in ‘ideas 
and methods akin to those of the Nazis, which the Church has 
already expressly condemned. oe 


It is no use blinking the facts. The Austrian situation. is 
still dangerous. The Government succeeded in suppressing the. 
Socialists. But there are still the Nazis to be reckoned with. 
The outcome may be an eventual Nazi triumph, or the Fascist 
State of the Heimwehr may closely resemble the Nazi system. 
Again, I assert that the one great safeguard is the Catholic 
Church. The Christian-Socials who form the greater part of 
the Government, and of whom Dr. Dollfuss is one, are imbued 
with Catholic principles. Likewise there is a strong Catholic 
element in the Heimwehr itself. The influence of the Bishops 
and priests will, it is to be hoped, succeed in convincing the 
more unrestrained spirits among the Heimwehr leaders that the 
best way to consecrate victory is by means of moderation in 
the hour of triumph. Upon the outcome of the Austrian situation 
much will depend in Danubian Europe. The eyes of the world— 
and of the Catholic world in particular—are now inevitably 
turned upon Vienna. 


Czechoslovakia and the Papal Nuncio. 


Mer. Ciriaci, the Papal Nuncio, who was in conflict with the 
Czechoslovak Government because of a letter addressed by him 
to the head of the Slovak Popular Party (Catholic), Mgr. Hlinka, 
containing some passages which were interpreted in some 
quarters as a meddling in the internal affairs of the State, has 
been appointed as Nuncio at Lisbon. The Czechoslovak. Press 
has rendered tribute to the late Nuncio at Prague and commented 
upon his new nomination in a sympathetic manner. It has 
underlined the merits of Mgr. Ciriaci in the conclusion of the 
Modus Vivendi and expressed its regrets that he was not per- 
mitted to direct the carrying out of the work which he had 


begun. The Prager Tagblatt published on the 12th and 13th. 


January two letters from the late Archbishop of Prague, Mgr, 
Kordac, which, written at the time of the trouble, were 
impregnated with the strained atmosphere of the moment; but 


the Czechoslovak Press did not react. Here one can reasonably. 


see proof that Czechoslovakia has remained on good terms with 
the Holy See and that the public itself does not wish. to see 
these good relations interrupted. With regard to the nomination 
of a new Papal Nuncio at Prague, nothing has yet been decided, 
but it has been expressed to the Vatican that Czechoslovakia 


desires to put into execution the stipulations of the Modus 
Vivendi.. As this desire on the part of the Czechoslovak Govern- 


ment is evidently sincere, it is to be hoped that relations between 


Prague and the Vatican will not be long before they are regulated 


by a definite statute. af 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


The ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW for January has, as first article, 
Archbishop Goodier’s ‘‘ Jesus as the Revelation of God,” an 
enlargement upon Hebrews i. 1-3; this is followed by an article 
of interest in this tercentenary year of the founding of Maryland, 
on “‘ The Priesthood of Colonial Maryland (1634-1773),’’ by Dr. 
Peter Guilday, the well-known historian. In ‘‘ The Priest and 
the Liquor Problem,’”’ Fr. J. McSorley, C.S.P., discusses the 
effect upon Catholic temperance propaganda of the recent repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. As a result of the passing of 
the Amendment in 1917, ‘‘ everyone of our temperance organiza- 
tions seemed to be an anomaly and practically disappeared.” 
Now, as a result of the repeal, a revival is under way, the 
custom of administering the pledge to children at Confirmation 
is being re-introduced, and bishops are urging their priests to 
preach frequently against the evils of intemperate habits. One 
thing is certain—that is: ‘‘ The failure of our experiment ‘ with 
the noble motive’ has persuaded the world that men cannot 
be made sober by compulsion ”’ (p. 41). In the same number, 
Dr. Fulton Sheen writes on ‘‘ Street Corner Apologetic ’’? with 
special reference to the Catholic Evidence Guild. The sub-title 
“Exposition, not Controversy, the Rule of the Day,’ shows 
the general drift of the argument. Dr. Sheen is careful to point 
out that the disappearance of many of the Protestant bogeys 
from apologetic is not pure gain, in the sense that the results 
of winning an argument are more obvious than the results of 
trying to make people “ see ” a doctrine. 


Tn the February number of the same periodical, there is an- 
article of peculiar value by H. E. Mgr. Cantwell, Bishop of 
Los Angeles, on “ Priests and the Motion Picture Industry.” 
Many facts that are generally unknown are given—that ninety 
per. cent. of all motion pictures made in the United States are 
produced by eight companies, all with their headquarters at 
Hollywood; that all but one of these companies (the Fox) are 
“ operated and managed, when they are not actually owned, by 
Jews’; that, in recent years, the American motion picture 
industry has suffered from deflation and that, with the exception 
of one management, the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, all the big 
companies have been struggling against bankruptcy for the last 
three years. It is of interest to learn that the responsibility for 
the last-mentioned state of affairs lies partly with the providers 
of indecent. films, which are becoming less and less profitable. 
“ As with novels, so with the screen plays: the great outstanding 
successes are as clean as a hound’s tooth ”’ (p. 145). 


-Biackrrtars for February is largely concerned with Com- 

munism. The ‘‘ Catholic Social Programme ”’ is ably set out 

by Fr. Lewis Watt, S.J., in an article that supplements his 

contribution to the January number of this Review. There 

are other articles on ‘‘ The Economic Causes of Communism.” 

by Edward Howard; ‘‘ The Metamorphosis of Marxism,’’ ‘by 
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Nicolas Berdyaev; and ‘“ The Christian Revolution,’ by Fr. V. 
White, O.P. Quite the best, as might be expected, is Mr. Eric 
Gill’s “ The Politics of Industrialism,’’ in which the question 
is put: ‘‘ Is Catholicism compatible with the industrial develop- 
ment of Society?’’? and is answered in the negative. ‘‘ For at. 
the root of Catholicism is the doctrine of human responsibility, 
and that State in which human responsibility is denied or 
diminished is a State in which Catholicism cannot flourish. Man 
is man all the time, and not only in his spare time ”’ (p. 137). 


Another magazine which gives special prominence to social 
questions is the January number of Raz6n y Fg. A report is 
provided of the ‘‘ Semana Social ”’ held at Madrid from October 
15th to 22nd of last year, and the full text is printed of P. 
Francisco Peiré’s admirable paper: ‘‘ How can one acquire and 
develop the social sense?’”’ that is, a well-informed interest in 
social questions. P. Peiré is quite outspoken—one of the first 
needs is education of both clergy and laity in social questions, 
and the first step should be a revision of the now obsolete 
catechisms, which must be replaced by others giving marked 
attention to social questions. Other articles are occupied with 
‘A great Catholic internationalist—Count Albert Apponyi,’’ 
‘“‘The Principle of social philosophy and the opposition to it ”’ 
on the part of revolutionary individualism and State Socialism ; 
an article of more historical interest by P. Rodriguez Pomar 
throws fresh light on the contest between Paul IV and Philip II 
in 1556 and 1557. It is part of Pomar’s thesis that Pastor in 
his fourteenth volume did not succeed in being completely 
impartial or in giving an entirely balanced account of the 
incident. Reports of the ‘“ Jociste ’? congress at Liége and of 
the Catholic School of Higher Studies in Budapest bring to an 
end an excellent number. 


Readers of Fr. Leeming’s notice of Pére Maurice de la Taille 
in the January MONTH will be able to supplement their impres- 
sions with Pére Lebreton’s ‘‘ In Memoriam’ in the February. 
RECHERCHES DE SCIENCE RELIGIEUSE. In his estimate of the 
lasting value of Mysterium Fidei, Pére Lebreton remarks that, 
as Billot by his writings on Transubstantiation delivered theology 
from the singularly artificial theories regarding abduction and 
reproduction, so de la Taille ‘‘ lui rendait un service semblable 
et plus signalé encore en faisant sortir la théologie du sacrifice 
de V’impasse ot un faux probléme l’avait pendant longtemps: 
engagée”’ (p. 9). Fr. Edgar Smothers, an American Jesuit, 
writes learnedly on the Chester-Beatty papyri of the Greek Bible, 
and Pére Joseph Bonsirven finishes his survey of the method 
of allegorical exegesis among the Tannaite Rabbis. As usual 
the bulletins (in this case, of ancient Judaism and of Church 
History) are peculiarly full and valuable. 


Estupis FRANCISCANS is a well-established and well-produced 
periodical written for the most part in Catalan and sponsored 
by the Capuchins of Barcelona. Documents take up a good deal 
of the present (July-December) number. There is, for example, 
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a careful study of the ‘“‘ Tertium comparationis,”’ or principle 
of comparative identity, in the light of the scholastic masters 
from the forerunners of St. Thomas down to the late Pére Billot. 
There is also a catalogue with full descriptive notes of the 
medizval Franciscan manuscripts in the Biblioteca Nacional. at 
Madrid. In addition, there are two articles in better known 
languages, one, in French, by the Abbé J. Riviére on Scotus’s 
teaching on the Atonement; the other, in Latin, by P. Thomas 


Villanova a Zeil, O.M.C., on the Old Testament prophecies of 
the Redeemer. 


The January REVUP BIBLIQUE is, as usual, highly technical. 
Pére Lagrange contributes an article of nearly forty pages on 
the Chester Beatty papyri. In his judgment, the text exhibited 
is a revised one ‘‘ qui ne peut passer pour primitif en com- 
paraison de B,’’ though it avoids many of the eccentricities and 
“ audacities ”? of Codex D. Pére Stanislas Lyonnet, S.J., is 
also concerned with textual criticism, in this case with that of 
the Armenian version of St. Matthew. He accepts as decisive 
Macler’s judgment that this version is based upon a Greek, and 
not a Syriac, original; he himself, after a fresh examination of 
Macler’s conclusions, excludes all relation of the version to 
Codex D, but allows for a certain dependence on the ‘‘ Theta ”’ 
group. In its archeological section, this review maintains the 
reputation to which reference has been made by Professor 
Albright in The Archeology of Palestine and the Bible, second 
edition, p. 183, n. 48: ‘‘ This journal contains more important 
archeological information than any other periodical dealing with 
the Bible or with Palestine.’? In this number, special attention is 
devoted to the recently discovered church on Mount Nebo, and 
excellent photographs give a very complete picture of the 
excavated remains. 


In the JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL StupiEs for January, the usual 
policy of numerous short articles has been agreeably diversified 
by a lengthy study of ‘‘ The North Boundary of Palestine,’’ by 
Mr. Cameron Mackay, which helps to settle several minor 
problems of Old Testament topography. The northern boundary 
seems to have followed the trans-valley road across the Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanon from Bab el-Bika’ onwards. In the shorter 
articles, Mr. G. R. Driver establishes the best reading of Ez. ii. 6 
as “. . . recusants and rebels are with thee and thou art sitting 
on scorpions... .’? The Vulgate ‘. . . et cum scorpionibus 
habitas,’’ which is followed by most English versions, makes 
poor sense and marks no contrast, since in the East everybody 
“dwells among ”’ scorpions! In ‘the Vulgate in England,”’ 
Professor F. ©. Burkitt discusses the recent work by H. H. 
Glunz on the ‘‘ History of the Vulgate in England from Alcuin 
to Roger Bacon ” (C.U.P., 1933). The main result of Glunz’s 
book is that Peter Lombard is identified as the author of the 
Glossa Ordinaria and as responsible for the well-known Exemplar 
Parisiense. In “ Pilate’s Arrival in Judea,’’ Mr. P. L. Hedley 
suggests that Dr. Eisler, in his anxiety to prove an early date 
for Pilate’s entry upon his office as Procurator, has overlooked 
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a small but adequately decisive piece of evidence which entirely 
confirms the ordinary dating—namely, that of the coinage. ~~ 


The CATHOLIC MEDICAL GUARDIAN is perhaps not so commonly | 
read outside the faculty as it deserves to be. The present” 
number (January) among other features prints the declaration 
of Dr. Charles McNeil, made in The Times of November 2nd © 
last, that mental defect is only in a very limited sense hereditary, © 
together with his reply to criticisms. There are also several 
articles on the De Rudder case, in the first of which Dr. ~ 
O’Gorman answers Dr. F. M. R. Waishe’s objections to the 
value of the evidence. The most technical, but also the most 
interesting, article is by Dr. Donald Buchanan. It is entitled: 
“‘Some Observations on Dr. Walshe’s Criticisms on the De | 
Rudder Case.’’ There are a number of other useful sections, ~ 
including one of book reviews and a chronicle of the Guild of” 
SS. Luke, Cosmas, and Damian. This magazine may be™ 
obtained through the publishers, Messrs. Burns Oates & Wash-~ 
bourne. The Editorial and Managerial Offices are at 3, St. 
John’s Road, Harrow-on-the-Hill, Middlesex, and the subscription © 
for the four numbers is only five shillings. J.M.T.B. 7 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Rev. John McKee has pointed out that there was error 
in the attribution to Fr. Faber of the hymn “I rise from dreams | 
of time ” in a review by Mgr. Gonne. Our reviewer replies: 


In answer to the letter from the Rev. John McKee, I wish” 
to state that as far as my own experience goes and that of 
many others whom I have consulted, the idea that Fr. Faber’ 
wrote the hymn “I rise from dreams of time ”’ is the ener 4 
and common one. The notion has probably been fostered by a} 
well-known passage in Francis Thompson’s Essay on Shel er . 
which has always been interpreted as ascribing the authorship 
to Fr. Faber. 


We should all be glad to be assured that the idea is wrong. | 
The mistake would then have the happy effect of contradicting 
a widespread notion. I should be sorry to have any part in 
wronging the memory of a dear saint. We can all agree that 
the hymn being what Francis Thompson calls a “ religious 
parody ”’ on a sensual Indian serenade by Shelley has been @ 
blot on Catholic hymnology. The sad thing is that the hymn is, — 
I am told, still to be heard occasionally in Catholic churches. 


Permissu Superiorum. 








